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S.A. tells clubs: 
- Don’t support 
Coca-Cola Corp. 


No reimbursement 
for Coke purchases, 


new resolution says 


By Luke Whyte 
Staff Writer 


Putting its words into action, 
the Student Association has 
passed a resolution, 37-11, to 
stop reimbursing clubs and 
organizations when they pur- 
chase Coke products for their 
activities. 

- “This decision backs up the 
resolution we made with some 
form of action,” S.A. Vice 
President Tim Ross said. 
The move came Nov. 12, a 
week after the S.A. -decided to 
ban Coke products from its 
weekly meetings. 

There was much debate at 
the Nov. 12 meeting over 


whether to reimburse clubs for 
buying Coke. In the end the S.A. 
decided this was the next step in 
the progression toward the goal 
of getting Coke to provide full 
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treatment and health care for its 
African workers infected with 
HIV/AIDS. 

“It’s consistency in action,” 
said Kevin Broderick, the S.A. 
member who proposed both 
Coke bans. “We have condemned 
Coke and now are looking the 
part.” 

Despite the wide acceptance 
of this decision by the majority of 
the S.A., there was a general con- 
sensus at the meeting that this 
will have little or no economic 
effect on the Coca-Cola Corp. 

“Economically, the impact 
will be minimal,” Broderick said. 

Ross said he’s not sure the 


resolution will have any effect on 


Coca-Cola. 

The idea is that other schools 
and organizations will take simi- 
lar actions, and together the 
school can damage Coke’s public 
relations, Broderick said. 

“Coca-Cola is concerned 
with their image, especially 
among college students,” said 


See COKE, Page 3 


VanderHeydens 


Issued as top prize 
at Friday Knight Dry 


By Mike Molloy 
Staff Writer 


On a date to be determined, 
President Mare vanderHeyden 
and his wife, Dana, will welcome 
six students into their home to 
enjoy a fun and intimate dinner, 
all part of the grand prize won at 
October’s Friday Knight Dry. 

After developing a strategy 
to maximize their “fun money” 
earnings by attending specific 
Friday Knight Dry events, this 
year’s winners literally jumped 
for joy when they outbid the tight 
competition sometime after mid- 
night. The students will leave 
their meal cards at home for a 
night with the vanderHeydens 
once a mutually convenient date 
is set. 

“I’m going to get all decked 
out for this,” said sophomore 








New England receives taste of winter 
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Photos by Cate Westberg 


Students trudge through fresh snow Monday outside Alliot Student Center (left). In the Founders Hall parking 
lot, cars lay dormant under a mixture of snow and freezing rain Sunday afternoon. St. Michael’s received a 
dose of Vermont's winter weather a bit early over the weekend, leaving nearly 6 inches of snow on campus. 
Classes at local schools were canceled Monday after the storm passed through. Wintry weather struck other 
parts of New England even harder over the weekend, causing power failures and messy roads from Maine to 
Connecticut. An ice storm, much like the one that hit northern Vermont, New York and Quebec in January 
1998, blanketed parts of the region and was expected to spread as far south as West Virginia. Homes in 13 
western Connecticut towns lost power, as did 1,600 western Massachusetts residents. High winds also brought 
down trees covered with more than an inch of ice. In Florida, some northern counties experienced freezing tem- 


peratures. 
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Photo courtesy of Dana vanderHeyden 


From left to right: Ashley Terwilliger, Nate Vail, Meghan Manley, Marc 
vanderHeyden, Dana vanderHeyden, Stephanie Robbins, Mira Horsky 

and Alyson Florek crowd around the table during last year’s dinner at 

the president’s house. This year’s dinner will be the seventh the 


vanderHeydens host at their home. 


Megan Kelley, one of the win- 
ners. “I want some good home 
cookin’.” 

Joining Kelley around the 


dinner table will be sophomores 


Allison Lazarz, Meghan 
McLellan and Amy Usowski, 
senior Jessica Picarelli-Shiepko 
and Anthony Shiepko, a senior at 
Norwich University. 


prepare to host student dinner 


The vanderHeydens have 
shared cooking duties for the 
auction’s grand prize dinner since 
1996. 

“We love to cook,” Dana 
vanderHeyden said. “The kitchen 
is the center of our house.” 

For occasions like the Friday 
Knight Dry dinner, _ the 
vanderHeydens enjoy spending 
time scouring the cookbooks 
shelved in their kitchen, prepar- 
ing their own specialties and 
thoughtfully laying out meal 
courses — often in defiance of 
their busy schedules. For whatev- 
er part of the dinner they can’t 
make or need advice for, 
Sodexho Food Services fills in. 

“Marc’s hobby is cooking, 
really,’ Dana vanderHeyden said. 
“That’s one of his primary ways 
of winding down and relaxing.” 

Marc vanderHeyden handles 
the main course and can whip up 


See DINNER, Page 4 
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Fun Fact 
The SMC basketball teams 
are a combined 64-30 during 
regular-season tournaments 
they have hosted since 1975- 
76. The men are 34-16 during 
the Doc Jacobs Classic and the 


women are a combined 30-14 
in the SMC Holiday Invitational 
(23-7) and Radisson Tip-Off 
Classic (7-7). The Tip-Off Classic 
started in 1995-96 after the 
invitational lasted from 1977- 
78 to 1992-93. 


Friday, Nov. 8 

7:45 a.m. Fire alarm at Cashman Hall 

8:11 a.m. Towed vehicle from Ryan Hall 

11:43 a.m. Unlawful entry at Purtill Hall 

6:33 p.m. Alcohol violation at Ryan Hall 

10:56 p.m. Disorderly conduct at Linnehan Hall 
11:10 p.m. Fight at 100s Townhouses 

11:59 p.m. Odor violation at Joyce Hall 


Saturday, Noy. 9 
2:23 a.m. Odor violation at Lyons Hall 
2:42 a.m. Escort to Linnehan Hall 
1:31 p.m. Vandalism at Hamel Hall 
11:47 p.m. Medical assistance at Ryan Hall 
11:50 p.m. Drunkenness at Alliot Hall 
11:51 p.m. Domestic disturbance at Alliot Hall 








Sunday, Noy.10 __. 
12:40 a.m. Noise complaint along College Parkway 
1:04 a.m. Suspicious persons at 200s Townhouses, 
2:00 a.m. Drunkenness at 100s Townhouses 





St. Michael’s College Security Log 
Excerpts from the Nov. 8-14 security reports. Courtesy of the St. Michael’s College Office of Security. 


2:41 a.m. Escort to Jeanmarie Hall 
2:47 a.m. Suspicious persons at 100s Townhouses 
3:21 a.m. Suspicious persons at Hamel Hall 
4:03 a.m. Vandalism at Hamel Hall _ 

4:50 a.m. Vandalism at Ethan Allen Apartments 
5:42 a.m. Escort to off-campus location 
10:35 a.m. Suspicious persons at Founders Hall 
6:53 p.m. Suspicious persons at Ethan Allen Apts 
6:56 p.m. Suspicious persons at Ethan Allen Apts 
10:28 p.m. Fire alarm at Salmon Hall 


Monday, Nov. 11 


7:38 a.m. Suspicious persons at Linnehan Hall 
10:53 a.m. . Vandalism at 300s Townhouses 
3:46 p.m. Vandalism at Trono House 

5:17 p.m. Power outage at Alumni Hall 


Tuesday, Nov. 12 


2:25 a.m. Escort to Jeanmarie Hall 
3:55 a.m. Escort to Ryan Hall 
5:44 a.m. Parking complaint at Hamel Hall 


Little could have been done 


to attract more concert-goers, 


planners and organizers say 


By Caitlin Murphy 
Staff Writer 


 Concerts.at St. Michael’s are 
not meant to make money for the 
school, ‘but this year’s: fall con- 
cert was a disappointment for 
fans and concert organizers alike. 

Three thousand tickets were 
available for the Blues Traveler 
show at:the Ross Sports Center 
on Nov. 4. However, 918- were 
sold for between $12 and $18, 
costing the school about $14,000 
in expected ticket sales. 

The money allotted for the 
concert was specially budgeted 
by the Student Association, 
Director of Student Activities 
Jennie Cernosia said. She said 
the loss of money would not 
affect other activities. 

The Programming and 
Special Events Committee had 
$20,000 in its budget to cover the 
concert costs, S.A. Secretary of 
Finance Andrew Karlowicz said. 
This amount was set aside for the 
concert by last year’s Finance 
Committee, Karlowicz said. The 
funds were set aside only for the 
major concert and none of the 
other special events such as 
Friday Knight Dry and P-Day. 

Including the cost for equip- 
ment and setup, the total cost of 
the concert was about $25,000, 
Karlowicz said. The remaining 
$5,000 was pulled from the 
S.A.'s surplus budget, which was 
over $30,000 last year, 
Karlowicz said. 

Lack of profit will not affect 
the future of concerts at St. 
Michael’s, the organizers said. 
Concerts are not intended to raise 
money, Karlowicz said, they are 
simply an event put on for stu- 
dents using S.A. funds. For 
example, the school hosted a 
Phish concert in 1992 and gener- 
ated $200 in profits, Karlowicz 
said, even though the show was 
sold out. The only other sellout at 
St. Michael’s during the past 11 
years was George Clinton and the 


Photo by Cate. Westberg 
Blues Traveler’s Chan Kinchla 
embarks on a guitar solo during 
the band’s Nov. 5 performance at 
Ross Sports Center. 


P-Funk All-Stars in 
Cernosia said. 

“We try to choose a show 
hoping it’s going to sell out,” 
Cernosia said. She also said the 
committee had faith in Blues 
Traveler. 

As far as the planning 
process goes, the school is limit- 
ed by its concert budget, size and 
facilities, Cernosia said. The 
committee tries to look at other 
shows going on in the area to 
avoid a conflict for concert- 
goers, she said. 

Cernosia pointed out that 
some students might wonder why 
the school does not attract artists 
like Dave Matthews Band or 
Phish. 

“If Dave Matthews is doing 
a concert tour, he’s not going to 
come to St. Mike’s or UVM; he’s 
going to go to Syracuse (for the 
bigger crowds), Cernosia said. 

Cernosia said the budget for 
concerts is usually between 
$25,000 and $30,000, which is 
not enough to bring a big-name 
artist to the school. 


1996, 


See CONCERT, Page 3 












10:26 a.m. Escort to North Campus 
12:53 p.m. Escort to Purtill Hall 
8:06 p.m. Vandalism at Ryan Hall 


Wednesday, Nov. 13 
1:10 a.m. Noise complaint at Founders Hall 
1:24 a.m. Vehicle stop at Founders Hall 
9:51 a.m. Towed vehicle from Senior Hall 
10:45 a.m. Towed vehicle from Founders Hall 
10:45 a.m. Towed vehicle from Founders Hall 
1:30 p.m. Theft at Cheray Hall 
10:15 p.m. Escort to Durick Library 


Thursday, Nov. 14 
12:40 a.m. Suspicious persons at McCarthy Arts Ctr 
1:39 a.m. Towed vehicle from McCarthy Arts Center 
3:19 a.m. Suspicious persons at Hamel Hall 
5:37 a.m. Vandalism at McCarthy Arts Center 
7:34 a.m. Suspicious persons at 300s Townhouses 
4:56 p.m. Vandalism at Ryan Hall 
10:19 p.m. Theft at Alliot Hall 






Correction 


The Defender would like to note a couple of errors made in 
a Sept. 25 article regarding the Holcomb Observatory. The man 
who constructed the observatory during the 1930s was named 
James M. Holcomb, not William Holcomb, and he eventually 
‘became a professor of physics, not math. 

The observatory’s original dome was replaced in late 
September after remaining idle for two years due to disrepair. 

' The following is an excerpt from a letter Sent to the Defender 
by Holcomb’s son, Thomas M. Holcomb. 

“| thought it might be of interest to you to know that the 12- 
inch telescope, the observatory dome and the celestial tracking 
mechanism were all constructed by my father in our home and 
garage on Clark Street in Burlington. He put the dome together 
in sections using conventional hand tools and even built a 
device to polish the mirror prior to the final silvering process. 

“The Professor was a perfectionist, | think attested to ... by 
the years that elapsed before replacements were needed. 

“It might also interest you to know Professor Holcomb 
received his B.S. degree from St. Michael’s in 1941, the same 
year | graduated from high school. This some three years after 
the building of the observatory.” 





O/27— WeBeBop 
9/28~ Trinity 
105- Biltmore Grill's First Theme Night 


As always, KNIGHTCARD accepted: 
'TWO FOR TUESDAYS! 
LIMO FREE MEAL 
| p Guilt 
4 


’ COF BQUALOR LESSER VALLES 
With the purchase of { lauch or dinaer rcal. 


Please let server know before ordering, 
Agphcabls oa Tusadaus colgt 


eB 


Located af 115 Se. Paul Street across from City Hall Park. 
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I.T. tries to protect computers with new anti-virus software 


By Hirohide Hino 
Staff Writer 


Computer viruses have been 
spreading all over the world for 
years. Once a virus infects a com- 
puter, it might not stop attacking 
until the computer is rendered 
useless. 

The St. Michael’s Informat- 
ion Technology Department re- 
quired all students to install the 
new college-owned anti-virus 
software, eTrust’s Inoculate/T, on 
their personal computers this fall. 
The question is whether the new 
anti-virus software is really keep- 
ing students safe. 

This summer the college was 
exposed to Nimda, the most noto- 
rious and menacing computer 
virus in the world, which spurred 
the purchase of the new software. 

Computer viruses use the 
address book in e-mail programs 
to spread to other people, 
Associate Director of I.T. Joann 
Trottier said. If a student is in the 
address book of a computer con- 
taining a virus, the virus could 
use the student’s name. The virus 
then sends e-mails that appear to 
have come from the student. 

The LT. Department intro- 


duced two new protection sys- 
tems in response to the virus on 
campus. 

“We have had virus protec- 
tion software on our e-mail serv- 
er (Shadow) for some time,” 
Trottier said. “The virus protec- 
tion software on Shadow limits 
our risk to viruses spread through 
e-mail. 

“The new protection system 
is the distribution of Inoculate/T 
software on student computers 
and college-owned computers. 
By including student-owned 
computers in our virus protection 
strategies, we help to prevent the 
spread of viruses on campus,” 
she said. 

The two protection systems 
have brought a dramatic reduc- 
tion to the risk of damage caused 
by viruses, Trottier said. The 
virus software on the Exchange 
server has detected and resolved 
more than 3,821 cases of mes- 
sages with viruses during a three- 
week period beginning Oct. 18 
when 107,797 overall messages 
were exchanged. 

Systems and Network 
Administrator Rick Murphy 
explained one of the ways the 
new anti-virus software protects 


computers. 

“If anyone on campus goes 
to a Web site that then tries to 
infect their machine with a virus, 
that virus will be blocked and the 
user will be told,” Murphy said. 

However, the new anti-virus 
software has caused some prob- 
lems this semester. 

Sophomore Sarah Young 
said she initially thought the soft- 
ware messed up her computer 
after she installed it. 

“TJ had never had any prob- 
lems with my computer before 
getting the configuration done at 
the beginning of this semester,” 
Young said. After the configura- 
tion, “I had trouble running more 
than two programs at a time with- 
out the computer freezing up or 
just automatically restarting 
itself.” 

Young said her conversa- 
tions with staff in I.T. were some- 
times confusing because “some- 
times I got lost in the technical 
jargon that they throw around.” 

However, she said the people 
in LT. eventually cleaned up her 
computer. 

“T have to admit that LT. was 
really helpful about trying to help 
me fix the problem,” Young said. 


COKE: Sponsor expects restrictions 
to only last ihrougy spring semester 


Continued from Page 1 


sophomore Robert Mealey. “I 
think they will listen.” 

Mealey, a member of 
Students Against Global Aids, 
joined two other students to bring 
“the issue of Coca-Cola’s treat- 
ment of its African workers to 
light during the Oct. 22 S.A. 
meeting. 

Mealey said Coca-Cola is 
the largest employer in its region 
in Africa, and it could set an 
example for other companies to 
follow. 

“Get Coca-Cola to change 
and things could snowball,” 
Mealey said. 

No other schools in the 
country have adapted a policy 
like this one, but a few have 
shown concern over Coke’s bro- 
ken promises. 

“The S.A. realizes that this is 
no giant step,” S.A. President 
Matt Monahan said, “but taking 
this small step is better than tak- 
ing no step at all.” 

Despite its wide acceptance, 
there was quite a bit of public dis- 
agreement among members at the 
S.A. meeting. Many members 
who said this decision will not 
have positive effects worry it 
might cause negative reactions 
throughout the school. 

“T would support the restric- 
tions if I thought the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the school agreed 
with them,’ S.A. member 
Howard D’ Angelo said. 

“J don’t think ... it is the 
S.A.’s right to do this,” said 
Michael Klein, a member of 
M.O.V.E. “They are supposed to 
represent the opinions of the stu- 


Whereas the students of af a Michael's College have, 
trough their elected representatives i in the Senate, condemned 
Coca-Cola's pct oe its moral ion to provide needed health | 


Cola eo 


_ Furthermore, it etude the ‘Seccary of Finance not to 
reimburse any expenditure for such purchases made after 12 
November 2002, or after he has notified all club [ep eee atives 


of this rule, whichever is jeter | 


This provision shall remain in effect until the Senate repeals 


it by majority vote. 


dents, and in this case I don’t 
think they do.” 

Some members are con- 
cerned about the fact that the 
S.A. budget is composed mostly 
of money provided from student 
fees. 

“By saying this, we are 
essentially restricting students 


from their own money,” 
D’ Angelo said. 
“T feel this will achieve little, 


especially for the amount of time 
(and) effort that was put into this 
issue,” said Michael Ulshoeffer, a 
member of the Student Athletic 
Advisor Committee. 

This decision will probably 
have little or no effect on most 
people at St. Michael’s, Monahan 
said. The school will still keep its 
contract with Coca-Cola, mean- 
ing Coke products will still be 
served on campus. 

However, some S.A. mem- 
bers said they feel it will be easy 





for clubs to comply with the 
S.A.’s request. 

“If you have Coke and Pepsi 
to choose from on the shelf, just 
don't choose Coke,” S.A. mem- 
ber Michael McCarthy said at the 
Nov. 12 meeting. 

It is not clear now how long 
these restrictions will last. 

“Hopefully, it will end when 
Coca-Cola decides to give 
HIV/AIDS treatment to its work- 
ers in Africa,” Monahan said. If 
such a thing does not happen 
soon, however, it is unclear as to 
how long the S.A. will keep the 
restrictions in effect. 

Broderick said he cannot 
foresee these restrictions surviv- 
ing longer than through the 
spring semester. 

“If this is going to have an 
effect it will be (seen during) this 
school year,” he said. 


Minimizing the risk of infection 


The following tips for avoiding computer viruses were sent by 
Associate Director of |.T. Joann Trottier via e-mail to staff, fac- 


ulty and students. 


m Delete suspicious e-mail, especially from unknown people 
mw Use the St. Michael’s e-mail account as a sole server 


m Use InoculatelT 


m Don’t use the preview panel in Microsoft Outlook for 


incoming messages 


“T set up an appointment with one 
of the students who works with 
L.T. and he wiped out my hard 
drive and reinstalled all the soft- 
ware. I haven’t seemed to have 
any problems since then. 
Hopefully, now I’m in the clear.” 

Murphy said if a computer 
stops working correctly when 
software is installed then there 
was most likely something else 
wrong already, and installing the 
software brought the problem to 
light. 

“Sometimes software is not 
compatible with a particular sys- 
tem,” Murphy said. “That cannot 
be predetermined. Think of 
installing software on a system 
like going to the doctor and get- 





ting a flu shot: Most people do 
not get sick from the shot, but in 
very rare cases someone might 
get so sick they die.” 

The “staff. in © the «LT. 
Department said they believe 
requiring students to install the 
new software was necessary 
because they know how quickly 
and easily the viruses can spread. 

“Viruses geometrically inf- 
ect systems,” Murphy said. “One 
infected machine might try to 
infect 20 that then try to infect 20 
more each. 

“The software we use to pro- 
tect the systems on campus has 
an automatic updating feature. 


See ANTI-VIRUS, Page 4 


CONCERT: Future events 
not affected by loss of money 


Continued from Page 2 


“We have the money to 
spend,” said senior Heather 
Rubenstein, a member of the 
planning committee. She said the 
lack of ticket sales affected their 
budget, “but it’s not anything for 
the college to worry about.” This 
year’s show will not affect future 
concerts, she said, but might alter 
student expectations. 

That so few people came and 
so little money was made was not 
because of anything the planning 
committee did or did not do, 
Rubenstein said, because there 
was no other way for them to 
approach the planning of the con- 
cert. The low ticket sales were 
“just the way things happened,” 
Rubenstein said. 

Last year’s concert also fol- 
lowed an unpredictable script. 

Few people knew who 
Dispatch was, but a large number 
of fans came to last November’s 
show, said senior Katie 
Yacubian, the S.A.’s secretary of 
programming. This year, the 
Special Events and Programming 
committees asked the St. 
Michael’s community who it 
would like to see play at Ross. 

“We thought that this way 
we would be getting a band that 
more students would like,” 
Yacubian said. 

The committee narrowed 
down the concert candidates to 
two bands: Blues Traveler and 
The Roots. They were the only 
musical groups within the 
school’s price range who were 
touring and would be in the area 
or willing to come to Vermont for 
the show, Yacubian said. 

The majority of students 


who voted in an October e-mail 
poll chose Blues Traveler, which 
defeated The Roots by nearly a 2- 
to-1 ratio. 

Yacubian said she did not 
see any other way the concert 
could have been approached 
since it occurred on a weeknight. 
She referred to last year’s show 
as a successful weeknight con- 
cert, one that also took place on a 
Monday. 

“Many students go to shows 
at Memorial Auditorium and 
Higher Ground that happen on 
weeknights, so we didn’t see it as 
being an issue,” Yacubian said. 

The committee put in its bid 
for Blues Traveler early, hoping 
to get a show on the weekend, 
but was too late to get anything 
other than Nov. 4 or 5, Yacubian 
said. 

Radio station WNCS-FM, 
based in Montpelier, promoted 
the concert and had ticket give- 
aways, Karlowicz said. 

The station advised the com- 
mittee to raise ticket prices, but 
the committee members refused 
to do so, Yacubian said. 

“We thought (the ticket 
prices) were very reasonable,” 
Yacubian said. 

Cernosia agreed, adding that 
the Programming Committee 
tries to keep ticket prices 
between $10 and $20. 

Due to the additional adver- 
tising, the low ticket prices and 
the method of choosing an artist, 
the concert’s coordinators said 
they do not believe they could 
have done anything else to alter 
the outcome of the concert. 

“Did we hope we would sell 
more tickets?” Cernosia said. “Of 
course.” 
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ANTI-VIRUS: Exposure to 
Nimda virus spurred change 


Continued from Page 3 


When a new virus is created, the 
company creates a new signature 
file that is then distributed to 
clients that protect the systems 
from infection. On a bad week I 
have seen the signature files 
update as many as four times.” 

Murphy said if students 
don’t install the new anti-virus 
software on their computers, LT. 
will de-activate the student’s net- 
work account. 

“We also adopted a policy 
that stated every effort would be 
made to insure that every system 
had the software on it,” Murphy 
said. “This would help everyone 
stay as virus-free as possible. 
Viruses can cause tremendous 
loss of time and resources if they 
are not aggressively acted 
against. Just prior to the fall, 
opening one system created a 
problem that took more than 
three weeks to eradicate.” 

Murphy joked that the only 
way students can truly be safe 
from computer viruses is to avoid 
turning on their computers in the 
first place. 

“Similarly, if you want to 
minimize your exposure to the 
bad things in life, you would 
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The Best Deals on 
Skis € Snowboatds. 


Factory Outlet Stores 
Local Vetmont Shops 


‘If you want to 
minimize your 
exposure to the bad 
things in life, you 
would never leave the 
safety of your home, 
never watch TV, 
listen to a radio 
(and) basically not 
have a life. (But) 
most people will 
choose to have a life.’ 


Systems and Network 
Administrator Rick Murphy, 
comparing real-life safety to 

computer safety 


never leave the safety of your 
home, never watch television, 
listen to a radio (and) basically 
not have a life,” Murphy said. 
“(But) most people will choose to 
have a life.” 

In order to use the Internet 
and e-mail safely, “You have to 
have the software and you have 
to keep updating the software,” 
Murphy said. 


BREAK 


Essex Outlets & Cinema 


The Best Movie Expetience in Vetmont ! 


See: Hattry Potter, Gandalf ¢ Frodo, 
James Bond € mote... 


Gteat Food ! 


ESSEX OUTLETS & CINEMA 


Less than 10 minutes from campus 


Intersection 15 € 289 


www.essexoutlets.com 


RSE 


Ota 
& CINEMA 


Cinema: 879-6543 
Outlets: 657-2777 
Pater Glenn: 872-O080 


This Week in History 


Nov. 20, 1820: The 238-ton Essex, an American whaling ship, is attacked and sunk by an 80-ton sperm 
whale 2,000 miles from the western coast of South America. Fifteen of the 20 men on board eventually die 
while waiting to be rescued. 

Nov. 21, 1783: Frenchmen Jean-Francois Pilatre de Rozier and Francois Laurent navigate a hot-air balloon 
over Paris for 5.5 miles during a 25-minute span. It is the world’s first untethered hot-air balloon flight. 
Nov. 22, 1963: John F. Kennedy, 46, the 35th president of the United States, is assassinated in Dallas 
while riding in an open-top convertible with wife Jacqueline Kennedy. Lee Harvey Oswald is arrested for the 
murder, but is murdered on the way to the jailhouse on Nov. 24. 

Nov. 23, 1943: British bombers complete a two-day stretch where they kill 4,000 Germans after repeated 
attacks on Berlin during World War II. Three hundred British air crewmen die during the strikes. 

Nov. 24, 1859: Charles Darwin's “On the Origins of Species by Means of Natural Selection” is published in 
London. His theories of natural selection promote the idea of survival of the fittest: Organisms suited to sur- 
vive certain environments survive while others either die or adapt. While orthodox Christians condemn the 
theories as heresy, most scientists embrace the ideas. 

Nov. 25, 1783: The last British soldiers leave New York City nearly three months after the American 
Revolution ends. Four months later the city is named the nation's capital, a designation it holds until 1790. 
Nov. 26, 1941: United States President Franklin D. Roosevelt signs a bill proclaiming the fourth Thursday 
of each November to be Thanksgiving. The holiday had been celebrated since the time of George 
Washington and had fallen on the last Thursday in November since Abraham Lincoln’s tenure as president. 
Roosevelt's proclamation came two years after he made the mistake of having Thanksgiving fall on the next 
to last Thursday in November, which angered and confused many Americans. ~° 

Nov. 27, 1942: Guitar legend Jimi Hendrix is born in Seattle. 

Nov. 28, 1520: Portuguese explorer Ferdinand Magellan sails from the Atlantic Ocean around the southern 
tip of South America into the Pacific Ocean, becoming the first European to do so. His feat occurs nearly 
400 years before the Panama Canal is built to create easy passage between oceans. 

Nov. 29, 1929: American Richard Byrd and three others become the first humans to fly over the South Pole, 
making the flight from the Ross Ice Shelf and back in 18 hours and 41 minutes. 

Nov. 30, 1945: Elizabeth Hodges of Sylacauga, Ala., becomes the first person on modern record to be 
struck by a meteorite when an 8.5-pound meteorite crashes through the roof of her house and hits her hip. 
Dec. 1, 1955: Rosa Parks, a Montgomery, Ala., African-American woman, is arrested after refusing to give 
up her bus seat to a white man during a time when racial segregation laws were common. Her defiance 
helps initiate an African-American bus boycott in the city, which is organized by 26-year-old Martin Luther 
King Jr. The boycott lasts 381 days before the buses are desegregated. 
















Dec. 2, 1804: Napoleon Bonaparte becomes the first French emperor in 1,000 years. 
Dec. 3, 1967: In Cape Town, South Africa, 53-year-old Lewis Washkansky becomes the first human to 
recieve a heart transplant. He dies 18 days later after a bout with pneumonia. 


DINNER: International recipes, 
house tour among perks of visit 


Continued from Page 1 


anything from complex fish dish- 
es to chicken waterzooi, a tradi- 
tional dish from his native 
Belgium, which Dana 
vanderHeyden described as a 
“glorified chicken stew.” 

Sophomore Nate Vail, one of 
last year’s dinner guests, said his 
meal — with a main course of 
pork tenderloin and a complex 
demi-glacé sauce with dried apri- 
cots — was one of the best he’s 
ever had. 

Remembering the pork ten- 
derloin, he exclaimed, “That was 
good stuff!” 

As the dessert chef of the 
house, Dana vanderHeyden cre- 
ates the sweets for the end of the 
meal. She keeps the formula for 
her popular Czech cheese sticks 
in a worn and crowded shoebox- 
size recipe file. 

By hosting a dinner each 
year, the vanderHeydens hope to 
share more with students than 
just food. 

“Having the meal together is 
conducive to conversation and 
getting to know each other,” 
which Dana vanderHeyden said 
is her favorite part of having the 
students over. 

The dinner is always served 
on a round table to encourage 
conversation. The vanderHey- 
dens usually crank up their Bose 
stereo and play their favorite 
pianists or classical composers 
such as Mozart throughout the 
night while their friendly dark- 
haired cat walks around the 
house. 

Every year the guests are 
given an extensive tour of the 


From the kitchen of Dana vanderHeyden: : 
Consommé Canapé Tj 


Ingredients 
4 can consomme 
1 package Knox gelatin 


1 package 8 oz. cream cheese (softened) 


1 can Sell's liver paté 
1 oz. cognac (optional) 


Instructions 


1) Soften gelatin in small amount of consommé. Heat remainder of — 
consomme until warmed through and add to gelatin mixture. 


2) Oil a mold with vegetable oil. Pour approximately half of consom- 
mé mixture into mold and chill until set (15-20 minutes). & 


3) Blend together cream cheese, paté and cognac, preferably in 


food processor or blender. 


4) Add cream cheese mixture to chilled consommeé in mold, Pour 
remaining consommeé on top and chill for several hours or overni 


Remove from mold to serve. 


carefully decorated home. 
Students see souvenirs from the 
vanderHeydens’ travels together, 
family heirlooms from Dana 
vanderHeyden’s childhood in 
Iran and Mare vanderHeyden’s 
native Belgium. On one living 
room shelf is a collection of 
hand-blown glass by Dana 
vanderHeyden’s father, and on 
another sits a statue Marc 
vanderHeyden rescued from the 
garbage. 

Last year’s sorbet intermez- 
ZO was served in eggcups from 
around the world that Dana 
vanderHeyden collects and keeps 
on a high shelf in the kitchen. 

The vanderHeydens openly 
share the more interesting stories 
behind each decoration. 

“The president and his wife 
were both very nice and made 
you feel right at home,” sopho- 





more Stephanie Robbins said 
about last year’s dinner. 

After each year’s dinner, the 
couple and their guests huddle 
around the dinner table and take a 
picture for the vanderHeyden 
photo album. They also sign a 
guest book before heading to the 
door. 

Once the guests leave, “I’m 
pretty much the dish cleaner,” 


Dana vanderHeyden said. 
However, her chore is never too 
demanding since Marc 


vanderHeyden usually cleans up 
his own cooking mess. 

The lucky winners said they 
are excited about the opportunity 
to sit down with the president and 
his wife. 

“The only thing I’m nervous 
about is my table manners,” 
Lazarz said. “I’m afraid I'll drop 
something on myself.” 
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Opinion 





Editorial 
School of terrorism 


Thousands gathered at the gates of Fort Benning in 


Columbus, Ga., last weekend for the 13th annual peaceful: 


demonstration to close the School of the Americas, the military 
training facility for Latin American soldiers. Since it opened in 
1984, a number of its graduates have committed horrific human 
rights violations in Central and South America. 

The SOA was re-ently renamed the Western 
Hemisphere Institute for Security Cooperation after a proposal 
from the Department of Defense beat out an amendment to 
close the school and conduct an investigation. Perhaps an 
investigation would have unearthed some of the unspeakable 
atrocities SOA graduates have perpetrated against their own 
people through paramilitary coups, torture and interrogation, 
many attempting to quell liberation uprisings from unions, reli- 
gious groups and educators working to alleviate poverty and 
repression throughout Latin America. 

Instead, the change called for a few perfunctory alter- 

- ations to the curriculum, including courses focusing on matters 
that “the Secretary of Defense deems appropriate.” This change 
came under Section 911 of the 2001 National Defense 
Authorization Act. The section title is most likely not a coinci- 
dence. 

So while President Bush and the U.S. military wage an 
all-out war on terrorism, another form of terrorism has been 
going on for decades with U.S. knowledge, funding and train- 
ing. 

When the events of Sept. 11 were linked to terrorism, 
the fact quickly emerged that many of the al-Qaeda terrorists 
were educated in U.S. flight schools. The SOA is in the United 


States, but its graduates aren’t using their training against U.S. 


citizens, so the government looks the other way. 

Students at the SOA learn intelligence tactics, psycho- 
logical warfare, counterinsurgency techniques, information and 
counter-drug operations. However, these skills are being used 
to massacre civilians, clergy and those speaking out against the 
government and military of Latin America. Almost every civil 
war and insurrection in that region can be linked to SOA grad- 
uates and some events even benefit corporate interests in the 
United States. 

According to the School of the Americas Watch, Coca- 
Cola Corp. was recently sued by a Colombian union for com- 
plicity in the assassination of a union leader in 1996. Segundo 
Gil was one of 3,800 trade union workers murdered since 1986, 
including 143 in 2001 alone. The murders are believed to have 
been carried out by paramilitary forces supported by powerful 
economic interests and with U.S. military funding. Colombia is 
the third largest recipient of U.S. military aid, and it can’t deny 
its connection to the violence there at the hands of SOA gradu- 
ates. 

So while Bush is condemning Saddam Hussein for 
human rights violations against the Iraqi people, Colombia’s 
rampant human rights violations continue unabated. 

Latin America is suffering under the persecution of 
those trained on U.S. soil. 

If the United States is going to single-handedly rid the 
world of terrorism, perhaps it should begin closer to home and 
close the School of the Americas. 

Skye Donovan, 
Executive Editor 


The Defender Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run 
newspaper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, pro- 
fessionally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of 
students in the community. ~ 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are 
our own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing 


and entertaining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our 
readers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to 
articles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. 
The Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will 
be*edited only for grammar, spelling and good taste. 





Photo of the week 








Photo by Cate Westberg 


Faculty and students gather in the Alliot rotunda on Nov. 14 for a vigil to raise awareness about 
the School of the Americas, the military training facility for Latin American soldiers. 


To the Students of St. Michael’s 
College: 

Lately I’ ve been hearing many 
comments and concerns regard- 
ing the S.A. and its actions, 
actions that affect the students of 
St. Michael’s College. The 
underlying question seems to be, 
“What have you done for -me 
lately?” Because a lot of the stu- 
dent body does not attend the 
Tuesday night S.A. meetings and 
many students do not read the 
minutes published and sent out 
every week, I am going to take 
this opportunity to answer these 
questions and share some of my 
opinions. A recent Echo article 
concerning the cheerleaders’ 
allocation of $10,000 stated, 
“The S.A. should bring more 
bands, more speakers and have 
more high-quality events that all 
students could attend. That 
would be a much better use of the 
money.” 

What do you think we’ ve been 
doing all year? The S.A. has not 
only given the student body one 
of the best semesters of program- 
ming we have seen recently, but 
the number of quality speakers 
that have been on campus has 
been extremely impressive. The 
coffeehouse program and the 
work being done by the two sen- 
iors in charge has been excellent. 
The Multicultural Student Affairs 
office was able to bring the 
Selma Choir to St. Michael’s 
with the help of the Student 
Association. Their performance 
was a huge success. If anyone 
can honestly say there has been 
nothing to do this year, then I 
must ask them the question, 
“Where have you been?” 

The Student Association does 
a lot more than hand out money 
.and this year we have tried espe- 
cially hard to get involved in 
issues both on campus and off. 
On campus, we have been 
involved with the board of 
trustees, and the Academic 
Calendar, Curriculum and Par- 
king committees, along with 
many other organizations. Off 
campus, the S.A. sent a resolu- 
tion calling for the non-use of 


unilateral force in Iraq or any 
other country. We have also taken 
a stand and continue to take 
strides against corporate Coca- 
Cola for the treatment of their 
employees in Africa who have 
the AIDS virus. We have also 
donated $1,000 to AWITA, a 
grassroots organization in Africa, 
which strives toward personal 
empowerment and AIDS educa- 
tion among women. Finally, two 
weeks ago we teamed up with 
President vanderHeyden and 
gave $5,000 to the Bishop Perry 
Middle School in New Orleans. 
This year’s S.A. has done 
some unbelievable _ things. 
However, many students will 
never know of them because they 
are not publicized. The only 
information people seem to 
obtain is what The Defender and 
the Echo decide to write about. 
What have we done for you 
lately? We have done whatever 
the student body has asked for. A 
student from New Orleans want- 
ed to be able to watch the New 
Orleans Saints play football 
every Sunday. The Rat now has 
NFL Sunday Ticket where we get 
every game, every weekend. 
Hundreds of students wanted to 
be able to watch the Celtics, the 
Bruins and the Red Sox on cam- 
pus. The Rat now has NESN and 
Fox Sports Net. Students in the 
cheerleading program who have 
worked very hard at camp and 
fundraising for their trip to com- 
pete in the National Champion- 
ships will now have the opportu- 


nity to do so because of money. 


from the S.A. that is both well 
worth it and long overdue. The 
free ride club wanted more 
money so they can compete at a 
higher level of intercollegiate 
skiing. They got that money. The 
rugby programs have some of the 
highest participation numbers we 
have seen in a long time and the 
cycling club and its participants 
are some of the best mountain 


“bikers in the state. This list of 


successful S.A. — funded groups 
and organizations, along with 
other S.A. events is enormous 
and yet many students never hear 


S.A. president defends association actions 


of these things. 

The point of the Blues Traveler 
concert was to bring successful 
entertainment to St. Michael’s 
students and that is what we did. 
We brought. in the band people 
voted for and they played a good 
show. We do not have concerts to 
make a profit; we have concerts 
to provide the campus with enter- 
tainment. That’s the bottom line. 
We have also sponsored a hypno- 
tist, a dance almost every week- 
end and numerous other activi- 
ties, and will continue to do so. 

The question I should be hear- 
ing is not what has the S.A. done 
lately, but what hasn’t the S.A. 
done lately? What hasn’t the S.A. 
done for not only the entire stu- 
dent body of St. Michael’s, but 
also for the well being of people 
around the country and around 
the world? So far, the 70 students 
who represent the student body in 
the S.A. have done what I consid- 
er to be an absolutely extraordi- 
nary job. They have passed 
motions that coincide with the- 
mission of the college and they 
have taken stands against multi- 
national corporations. The S.A. 
has one major goal in mind and 
that is to give the student body 
the best year possible. Every 
week we make decisions as a rep- 
resentative body that in some 
way affect the entire undergradu- 
ate population. If you want to 





_ know what'the S.A. has done for 


you lately, but you don’t want to 
read the minutes and you don’t 
want to attend a meeting, there is 
only one other solution — ask. 
Ask the people that are there 
every week making the decisions 
and voting on the motions. They 
are the people that really know 
what is going on and I can assure 
you any one of those people 
would be very helpful in answer- 
ing any of your questions. So 
please take advantage of your 
elected representatives; they are 
there to represent and inform 
you, the students of St. Michael’s 
College. 
Sincerely, 
Matt Monahan, 
Student Association president 
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What is the strangest 
thing you've ever eaten? 





“J drank apple juice 
with BBQ sauce and 
milk on a dare.” 





Peter Cernosia ’06 


“Squid.” 


Krysta Billings 06 


“The concoctions I 
make in Alliot daily.” 


Dave Bradley ’04 


‘“‘Stir-fried insects.”’ 


Jennifer Hwang ’05 


“Goat meat and ox 
: : tails.’ 





__ Jozette George '05 





“Snails.” 


Brigid Hegarty 06 
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Long-distance relationships: 
The love dilemma continues 


Students decide.whether to put in the extra effort 


By Jamie Palmer 
Staff Writer 


Senior Katie Healey met her 
boyfriend, Ian, while studying 
abroad in the spring. She dated 
him for four months while 
attending York St. John 
University in York, England. 

When the time came to head 
home they decided to continue 
the relationship. An ocean apart 


' from each other, the couple still 


talk on the phone every day. 

Despite the incredible dis- 
tance, the couple try to see each 
other as much as they can. 
Healey plans to see her boyfriend 
when he comes .to visit in 
December, and she is planning to 
visit him during spring break. 

“Tt is hard, especially with 
the time difference. I feel like I 
have to be home at certain times 
for him to call,” Healey said. 

Long-distance relationships 
seem to be a common theme 
around college campuses. 

College decisions are often 
influenced by how far couples 
can be from each other, and how 
often they will be able to make 
trips to see each other. 

Often, couples are so far 
away from each other that it is 
impossible to see each other 
more than once every six months. 

Junior Adam Forrest had 
such a relationship in high school 
that ended within a year into col- 
lege. 

“We were preoccupied with 
what each other was doing on the 
weekends and not going out and 
having our own fun,” he said. “It 
made us grow apart.” 

These are often problems 
that arise and not only are they 
cause for breakups, they can lead 


the couple to question each 


other’s honesty and faithfulness. 

Junior Meg O’Hare had a 
long-distance relationship com- 
ing into college with someone in 
Michigan. The relationship lasted 


less than a year. 

“Having a _ long-distance 
relationship just puts a lot more 
pressure and stress on everything 
than a regular relationship does,” 
O’Hare said. “It was difficult not 
to see him because there were a 
lot of things I wanted to be there 
for and I couldn’t.” 

Breakups are not always the 
case. Some brave souls are will- 
ing to put in the time and effort to 


- keep the relationship going. As 


always, it depends on the couple. 

O’Hare recently took anoth- 
er chance with a long-distance 
relationship and said it has turned 
out well. O’Hare meet her 
boyfriend on-campus last year, 
but two months into the relation- 
ship he left to study abroad in 
Ireland for a semester. 

Relying heavily on e-mails, 
letters and phone calls, O’ Hare 
and her boyfriend maintained a 
stable relationship that continued 
when he returned from Ireland. 
They are now approaching their 
one-year anniversary. 

“We were allowing each 
other to experience things and we 
were understanding that we 
needed to have a certain amount 
of space to do that,” O’ Hare said. 
“Tt was a really good way to start 
a relationship because we started 
with him doing something for 
himself by going abroad, which 
set the tone for the relationship, 
meaning that we each would do 
things for ourselves.” 

The search for a long-dis- 
tance relationship that has. been 
neither tortuous nor absolutely 
wonderful is pointless, as LDRs 
seem to exist in only one extreme 
or the other. 

Having an LDR can often 
mean missing out on activities 
with friends. The jealous room- 
mates, or the seven other single 
friends, often don’t understand 
what it takes to be in a long-dis- 
tance relationship. 

“My friends didn’t under- 


stand what I was going through 
or why I spent time e-mailing or 
on the phone,” O’ Hare said. 

Healey thought differently 
about her experiences. “A lot of 
my friends understand because 
they are in similar situations,” 
she said. 

When couples in LDRs 
argue, many times they can drive 
however many hours it takes to 
see one another and patch things 
up. Healey doesn’t have a choice. 

“There have been times 
when I left the phone angry, but I 
know I will talk to him tomor- 
row,” she said. “With both of our 
personalities, we get over it 
soon.” 

What happens when couples 
in these relationships graduate? 
Not only do seniors have to start 
thinking about job interviews or 
applying to. graduate school, but 
the vital question of what they 
plan to about their LDRs. 

Healey, an elementary edu- 
cation major, is thinking about 
looking for a teaching job in 
England, while her boyfriend 
tries to find a job in the U.S. 

Senior Serena Rowe has 
been dating her Utah boyfriend 
for five years and doesn’t plan on 
moving right in with him after 
graduation. As part of the Air 
Force, Rowe’s boyfriend will still 
be based in Utah and will be fin- 
ishing up classes, as well. 

For a couple who didn’t 
think they would make it through 
college, they have proved them- 
selves wrong. Rowe believes the 
key to a good long-distance rela- 
tionship is to be able to talk and: 
to trust each other. 

“Tt’s hard not being with him 
all the time,” she said, “We have 
a good relationship because we 
are really open with each other.” 
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We’re getting into the Christmas season fast, and 
once again you will find yourself in a store delib- 
erating between a porcelain Santa Claus and a 
lame gift card for that not-so-special someone. 
Have fun. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 

Don’t concern yourself with petty things, like find- 
ing the culprit who left an unmentionable some- 
thing in the shower stall. There are better things to 
waste your time on. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 

Good things are coming your way, but there are 
people out there who want to see you fail. Recruit 
some friends to keep their ears to the ground for 
those who might be talking smack about you. Do 
this and you’re all set for the rest of the year. 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 

A proposal will come to your attention that you 
will be tempted to accept. While it may sound like 
a good deal, be aware of the person making the 
proposal. No front teeth and a mullet should be 
something to look out for. 


LEO: (July 23-Aug 22) 

Only you have the power to choose between what 
you should be doing and what you want to be 
doing. Sacrificing fun for the ever-oppressive 





Victoria Comer in the Women’s Center office. 


Women’s Center 
revitalizes 


Victoria Comer takes over as coordinator 


Photo by Cate Wes 


homework assignment might be your best bet for 


the end of the semster. 


VIRGO: (Aug 23-Sept 22) 


Grace is a relative thing. Some people consider it 
gracefull when they can sit through an entire meal 
without belching. You, on the other hand, know 
the limits of your gracefulness. Be conscious of 


this in the winter months to come. 


LIBRA: (Sept 23-Oct 22) 


Deal with anything you’ve procrastinated on now. 
If you keep putting things off, you won’t have any 
time to yourself, no matter how you “creativlely 


reschedule” your sleeping time. 


SCORPIO: (Oct 23-Nov 21) 


Scorpios tend to get a bad reputation, and it’s 
always up to them to stick up for themselves. 
Realize that having certain negative reputations 
isn’t always a bad thing. Use it to your advantage. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov 22-Dec 21) 


Try to see people for what they are. Look under- 
neath the superficial layers in order to determine 
what a person is really like. If not, you’ll end with 
a bunch of friends with cliche, tired, fake personas. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec 22-Jan 19) 


If you want some solid advice, steer clear of sus- 
picious looking meat. You won’t regret it, trust me. 
/ 


AQUARIUS: (Jan 20-Feb 18) 


The weather may depress you, or make you lazy, 
but take comfort in the fact that winter doesn’t last 


forever. Only homework does. 


PISCES: (Feb 19-March 20) 


When it comes right down to it, you’re a decent 
person and people like you. Milk that fact this 


Christmas when telling people what you want. 





By Keely Ames 
Staff Writer 


Unrealistic depictions of 
women plaster the St. Michael’s 
Women’s Center “wall of 
shame.” In contrast to these 
images is a network of women 
offering support, advice and edu- 
cation on women’s issues. 

Located on the second floor 
of Alliot Hall, the Women’s 
Center is becoming a prominent 
fixture on campus. Now entering 
its third year, the center has a 
new coordinator on board. 

Victoria Comer, who comes 
to St. Michael’s with a bachelor’s 
degree in women’s studies and 
psychology from the University 
of Vermont, was hired this year 
after the position was left vacant 
by the previous coordinator, 
Elizabeth Green. 

Comer has worked with 
Women Helping Battered 
Women and various campaigns 
against domestic violence and 
sexual assault in Chittenden 
County. 

“T wanted to work with peo- 
ple whose focus was on women’s 
issues and be able to enlighten a 
college community on women’s 
issues,’ Comer said. 

Comer said that since last 
year there has been an increase in 


“attendance at Women’s Center 


events by about 250 people, 
which includes faculty and staff. 

“We are starting to establish 
ourselves as a part of this cam- 
pus,” she said. 

The Women’s Center sup- 
ports women on campus, but also 
works with men and their interac- 
tion with women, Comer said. 

“The Women’s Center is 
here for everybody,” Comer said. 
“We want to reach out to anyone 
that feels they can use us.” 


Among the biggest activities 
the Women’s Center sponsors are 
brown bag lunches, where stu- 
dents and staff can bring a lunch, 


listen to a speaker and engage in ~ 


discussion. Comer said these 
events are informal but provide a 
chance for everyone to express 
their feelings and ask questions 
in a safe place. 

Topics being covered in 
November include “Women and 
Spirituality” with Joanne Nelson, 
“Taking Care of Yourself’ with 
Dave Landers, and “Sexual 
Assault” with Susan Sweetser. 

This week the Women’s 
Center is sponsoring “Love your 
Body Week,” during which it will 
sponsor projects that increase 
body awareness and a healthy 
lifestyle. 

The Women’s Center does 
not provide counseling, but it can 
offer support and give referrals to 
places on campus such as the 
Student Resource Center or 
Health Services as well as off- 
campus facilities. The center 
deals with everything from mid- 
wifery to gender-related issues 
and sexuality. The Women’s 
Center does have a policy of pri- 
vacy, but not a policy of confi- 
dentiality. 

“Tf a student comes in and is 
looking for support, we promise 
we will keep their issues private, 
but if, for example, it’s an abuse 
or rape situation, we are obligat- 
ed to report that,” Comer said. 

Comer said that in the future, 
she would like to see the 
Women’s Center expand its 
resources, hire a full-time staff 
member (Comer is the only staff 
member, and she works part 
time) and receive more student 
support for its programs. 

She said the 10 student vol- 
unteers and 11 work-study stu- 





dents are the driving force behind 
keeping the center open during 
the day. 

“During the day, there’s 
always a handful of people hang- 
ing out in here, talking about 
issues, venting, and having con- 
versations. I’d encourage anyone 
to drop in and say hello,” Comer 
said. 

Sophomore Kara Johnston, a 
volunteer in the office, said she 
encourages students to come in 
and find information on issues 
and attend Women’s Center 
events. 

“T like being able to come in 
here and talk about things that I 
want to talk about,” Johnston 
said. “There’s always someone to 
listen and there’s so much infor- 
mation out there.” 

She added that if students 
have programs they would like to 
see happen or ideas for brown 
bag lunches, the center is always 
open to suggestions. 

“We are also trying to work 
with outside organizations like 
the Winooski Women’s Shelter,” 
Johnston said. 

Comer said she likes work- 
ing and discussing with students 
and hearing their frustrations and 
goals. 

“There is a reason we need 
to be here and a reason it’s going 
to go beyond this,’ Comer said. 


Signature Campaign 
By Abby Sweetser 


Nationally, for every 1,000 
women on campus, 35 assaults 
happen every school year and 
fewer than 5 percent are report- 
ed, according to statistics pro- 
vided by the Women’s Center. 

In response to these statis- 
tics, the Women’s Center, the 
Sexual Harassment and Rape | 
Prevention theme house and | 
the Men and Masculinity theme 
house put together a signature 
campaign. 

The names on the list 
reflect male students, faculty 
and staff who agree to take a 
stand to help end domestic vio- 
lence. By signing the pledge, 
these men have agreed to lead 
nonviolent lives, to set positive 
examples for boys and other 
men and to hold each other 
accountable for violence. 

Throughout the year, mem- 
bers of the Women’s Center 
and these theme houses have 
worked to promote awareness 
about rape, sexual harassment 
and domestic violence. 

In conjunction with the sig- 
nature campaign, carnations 
were sold to raise money for 
Women Helping Battered 
Women of Burlington, which 
has served 3,370 people this 
year, 

People looking for more 
information on domestic abuse 
can call Women. Helping 
Battered Women at 658-3131, 
or the St. Michael’s Women’s 
Center at 654-2667. 


See SIGNATURES, Page 8 
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Pete Gross 
The following are signatures _Lincoin Lawrence 
of male students, faculty sent Abe 
and staff who agree to take i a 
a stand to help end domestic Matthew Allen 
violence: Tim Prevo 
Allen Briggs 
Mike Christian Patrick Scanlon 
Tyler Rhea Richard Berube 
André Beaulieu Eric Green 
Jim Whitman Kevin Dwyer 
Eric Swiezynski Brian Barrett 
Jake English Jeff Ayres 
Ricky Dailey Edward DiFiglia 
Michael S. Sullivan Jon Holdsworth 
Harrison Bright Sean Pidgeon 
Khawaja Muhammad > Rick Leggett 
Michael W. Sipala Angelo Musumeci 
Christian Paulino Joseph Cote 
Jay Colon Ryan Demarest _ 
Evan Caprari Matt Miller 
ry Cate Westberg Mike Duffy sen State 
Subjects of the film “Here Today” answer questions after the screening of the film in Cheray on Thursday. : oa aca oo Gee worn 
_ Pat McGrath — AaronLindo 
_D, Chandler Jones ‘Brandon Beauchemin 





Heroin film digs beneath the surface 


‘Here Today’ educates viewers about drug problem in Vermont 
























Patrick Driscoll _ 


























By Katie Barry will do anything for more heroin, questions about everything from Matt Monahan _ 
Staff Writer she said. religion and recovery to the new | | Tim Berg Grant tees 
The film also introduces the methadone clinic opening in Gregory Stopera Patrick Scheld — 
« , “1: ‘ : Chris Knowles _ Jacob Lowell 
When you don’t feel loved, families of the addicts. Burlington. Michael MoCettrey Robert Self 
the gat he ae a great Dig Margaret's 9-year-old daughter, O’Brien acseribes Ke ae, Jeff Hech enbleikner Tim Storrs 
warm hug,” began “Here Today,” Brittany, tells the camera that her ence at St. Michael’s as “awe- Justin Wood _ Ray Doherty 
a documentary shown at St. father died of a methadone over- some.” Kyle Dodson _ Ted Myotte 
Michael’s on Thursday. Shot by dose last year and that she’s “I was really impressed by Justin Veysey Tyronne Walker 
director Bess O’Brien in the St. scared her mother will go back to how much they were moved by R. James — it Adam W. Thomas _ 
Johnsbury area last year, the doc- _ using drugs. the film and what insight the stu- | | AndyJoy = Pat Bafuma : 
umentary introduces viewers to “It’s really sad a 9-year-old dents had,” she said. Dustin Haselton Andrew Russo 


recovering heroin addicts and 


numbs problems and takes every- 


others affected by heroin addic- _ said. agreed about some issues, they oe 2 meeps 
tion. It takes a step-by-step The film also introduces all said they believed that Hevin Warrock Justin Nilsson 
exploration through their experi- Adam, a college-aged recovering Vermont has to do more to get Damon Parke Steven McCormack 
ences with addiction, withdrawal addict who was interviewed from people with drug problems into Spencer Baldwin Andy Wood 
and recovery. jail. treatment rather than simply Edward Burke Louis Ruiz 
The subjects are presented as “It’s not enough to have  incarcerating them. Michael Cronogue Andrew Pavlofsky 
ordinary people with names, good parents who raise you right, “There are almost no pro- Donald Rathgeb Zack Richardson 
homes and families. Atthe end of because I had that,” he said. grams in jail to help people with Timothy Gauvin Mike Kelley 
the movie, O’Brien and many The film cut to Adam’s any addiction problems at all,” Jacob Shumway i oles 
people featured in the film took mother and stepfather sitting at recovering addict Esence said. i sats Gach ee re 
questions from the audience. their kitchen table. “Just throwing people in jail Matt Schibley David Lantman 
The film was shown at St. “Adam became the center of isn’t working,” said Steve, whose Andrew Loizeaux David Tillberg 
Michael’s as part of a statewide everything,” his mother said. She daughter is recovering from hero- Jon Deblois lan Johnson 
tour. It has already been shown at talked about how Adam became in addiction. Daisuke Shimizu John French 
schools and community centers notorious in the community and O’Brien offers some solu- Greg Smith Matt Driscoll 
around the state. It opened to a how the family had no spoons in __ tions. “There needs to be more Ryan Larson Dan Brown 
500-person crowd at the Barre the kitchen because Adam had prevention money, after-school | | Pat Kernan Stephen Scuderi 
Opera House. taken them all for his drug use. programs, and 10 times more Adam Johnson pale eee 
At St. Michael’s, about 60 “We'd go to Adam’s room treatment centers in the state,” beeps Nisa ioe i foe 
people came to Cheray 101 tosee and there they are and they’re all _ she said. “Call your legislators.” William Murphy David Pilon : 
the film. Some were students, but _ charred,” she said. Adam told the audience he Brent Hill Robert M. Pooler 
many were people from the com- Other families told their sto- saw a quote on a jailhouse wall Raymond Patterson Adam Lothrop 
munity who wanted tolearn more _ ries. One woman said she put her _ that helped influence him to quit Ben Smith Mark B. Cote 
about the problem of heroin children up for adoption so they drugs. It read, “There is no per- Mike Payne Tim Fenney 
addiction. wouldn’t grow up around drugs. son walking this earth who Mark Corbin Andrew J. Bays 
Rachel Jolly works with Another man said his 5-year-old demonstrates more courage, dig- Jason Charest Justin Michaels 
underprivileged children at the son found him overdosed on the _ nity, and integrity on a daily basis Jonathan Verity Jostt Hort 
Leahy Center for Lake bathroom floor early one morn- than an addict in recovery.” eel signees ie Eat 
Champlain in Burlington ing Cagdemie ads aie ee 
Ape . Danny Perry Eli Crispell 
“I know it exists all over The film ends on a happier Paul Smith Joe Russe 
Burlington, but it’s not in my note, focusing on the lives of = : K Donovan Raftery Mark Fleckenstein 
immediate world and I wanted to _ those now in recovery. COLLEG Econtest .COM Brett Rigazio Stephan Keysar 
see beyond the stereotype,” Jolly “This year has been the Jamie Dansereau Richard C. Centore 
said. cieanest I’ve ever been,” Steven Plaskon Micah Sanguedolce 
Many of the people in the Margaret said. Her brother Rusty, Phillip Eriksen Rob Margolin 
film spoke of heroin taking over another recovering addict, said Tyler Abele ; Gregory Brady 
their world. They said heroin he had finally gotten his driver’s  § Wi tree stig trom lactate HuMpnnas Sead btuglask 
PWVASTAZ2 Mike Molloy Stephen Dudiey 


thing away. They also spoke of 


the devastating sickness with- daughter is still addicted to hero- | Kart Deli Justin Quenneville David Carney 
drawal brings. in, said it encouraged him to go Ma ee one Mickey MacDonald 

Margaret is a recovering for walks through town to see so Kyle Castner Some names that could not be veri- 
addict profiled in the film. many happy people in recovery. Zak Tavares fied were left off the list. 


“Your skin crawls. It’s like 
millions of tiny bugs inside your 
skin,” Margaret said. People 
become so desperate that they 


has to know so much,” Margaret 


license, a lifelong goal. 
Richard, a man whose 


When the film ended, 
O’Brien and seven of the people 
profiled in-the film answered 
questions from the audience, 


Although the panelists dis- 
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are for a challenge? 


The Catamount Trail is the longest cross-country ski and snowshoe trail in North America 


By Ryan Deveaux 
Staff Writer 


The Catamount Trail, a route 
used only in the winter, is the 
longest cross-country ski and 
snowshoe trail in North America. 

Starting at the Massachusetts 
border, the trail covers 300 miles 
of terrain, weaving north and 
passing through some of the most 
remote wilderness in Vermont. 
Meandering by world-renowned 
ski resorts, funky towns and 
accommodating inns, the cross- 
country ski and snowshoe trail 
ends at the Canadian border. 

The trail was conceived in 
1984 when three Vermonters 
mapped the route and established 
the Catamount Trail Association, 
also known as the CTA. 

“The Catamount Trail is the 
alternate route of the Green 
Mountain trail, which is a 270- 
mile traverse across Vermont that 
is simply too difficult to hike and 
ski in the winter,’ said Gray 
Stevens of the Vermont Outdoor 
Guide Association. 

The terrain difficulty varies 
for all abilities of skiers and 
snowshoe enthusiasts. 

“Some of the easier sections 
of the Catamount Trail follow old 
logging roads, while other routes 
are groomed cross-country. ski 
and snowmobile trails,” said Ted 
Milks, executive director of the 
CTA. 

“The trail is not for beginner 
skiers,’ Milks said. “The terrain 
varies, but most of it is at the 
intermediate level.” 

Milks explained that the 
Catamount Trail Guidebook 
splits the 300-mile journey into 
26 day tours lettered from A to Z. 

The trail begins with Tour A, 
which stretches from _ the 
Massachusetts border to U.S. 
Route 9 through West 
Brattleboro. The last leg of the 





Photo courtesy of Catamounttrail.org 


Cross-country skiers enjoy the scenery while cruising along the Catamount Trail. The trail, which is restrict- 
ed to winter use, travels from south to north along Vermont’s Green Mountains. 


journey, Tour Z, begins at Jay 
Pass and filters through the dense 
woods of the Northeast Kingdom 
to the Canadian border. 

“I haven’t skied the entire 
length at one time, but on average 
it takes about 24 days to ski it 
completely,” Milks said. 

He said people usually break it 
up, skiing the trail by sections, 
ultimately covering the entire 
route. 

Many inns are scattered along 
the trail where skiers can conve- 
niently rest. 

“Some people like to make a 
long weekend out of it,’ Milk 
said. “Some innkeepers even 
help transport skiers gear to the 
next trail head the following 
morning.” 

Although the trail has sections 


o ‘Catamount Trail from A to Z 


All 26 tours are interesting in their own way. 


__ Here are a few: 


: Tour P begins on the Sugarbush golf course and 
offers panoramic views of the resort and the tow- 
ering peaks of Mount Ellen, Castle Rock and 


Lincotn. 


Tour Q starts at Mad River Barn and passes over 
_a series of streams to Huntington Gap and then to 


Camels Hump Nordic Ski Association. 


Camels 


- Hump’s 4,063-foot summit is the third highest in 


Vermont. 


Tour S spans from Bolton Valley to the Trapp — 
Family lodge at Mount Mansfield. Fe 


i 


— TourT continues from Tour S traveling from the _ 
_ Trapp Family Lodge at Mount Mansfield Ski Touring _ 
Senter to the Top Notch Ski Touring Center, in — 





suitable for all abilities, some 
sections are strictly for the expe- 
rienced. 

“From Bolton to Stowe the 
terrain is very difficult,” said 
Milks. “If you’re skiing this sec- 
tion you need good backcountry 
skills and much more heavy-duty 
gear.” 

Other challenging sections 
include the Huntington area, the 


| 
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Jay region and some areas in the 
southern section of the trail. 

“There are a lot of elevation 
changes along these mountain 
routes,” Milks said. 

“When going uphill people 
either use waxless skis, strap 
skins to their skis to prevent slip- 
ping, or exercise the waddle tech- 
nique. Downhill takes the form 
of teleskiing, especially in some 
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ANB SAVE. 
When you buy products made from recycled materials, 


‘recycling keeps working. To find out more, call 1-800-2-RECYCLE 
or visit www.environmentaldefense.org 


Meandering by 
world-renowned ski 
resorts, funky towns 
and accommodating 

inns, the cross- 
country ski and 
snowshoe trail ends 
at the Canadian 
border. 


of the more open sections,” Milks 
said. 

The CTA is a member-sup- 
ported nonprofit organization that 
maintains and protects the trail. 
Members automatically get a 
subscription to the Catamount 
News Letter providing informa- 
tion on tour events, trail changes 
and other Nordic ski-related 
events throughout Vermont. 

The CTA credits many state 
and federal agencies for their 
contributions and more than 350 
private landowners whose prop- 
erty the trail crosses. These 350 
properties make up 60 percent of 
the trail. Without access to these 
lands, the trail wouldn’t be possi- 
ble. 

The Web site, www.cata- 
mounttrail.org, stresses the need 
for hikers to comply with 
landowner’s needs. Hikers are 
always reminded to take out any- 
thing they take in. 
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Campus eateries cater to students 


How two of the more convenient student restaurants compare 





Photo by Cate Westberg 


Students line up to get food at Greensleeves, an alternative to eating in the dining hall at St. Michael’s. 


By Katie Mazurek 
Staff Writer 


Eating at the same place every 
night can get monotonous. 
Thanks to dining dollars and 
Knight Bucks, there are several 
alternatives to Alliot dining hall. 

Greensleeves and Purple 
Knights Pizza are two of the most 
popular. Both offer a wide 
assortment of food choices for 
students looking for variety. 

Greensleeves is run by Marriot 
Food Services and is part of the 
school’s meal plan. A fixed 
amount of dining dollars is avail- 
able with each meal plan and can 
be used upstairs from the dining 
hall. Unlike the cafeteria, which 
is all-you-can-eat, at Green- 
sleeves you pay for what you 
select. When you cash out, the 
money is subtracted from your 
dining dollars. 

Greensleeves has a breakfast 
and lunch/dinner menu along 
with weekly and daily specials. 
Most of the business comes from 
students using their dining dol- 
lars, but cash is also accepted. 

It offers a variety of sandwich 
ingredients, such as ham, roast 
beef, hummus and vegetables. 
There is also a selection of fried 
foods like onion rings, mozzarel- 
la sticks and french fries. The 
grill is also a popular stop for 
those looking for a Philly steak or 


a chopped chicken. 
“Chopped chicken is the win- 
ner hands down,” manager 


Donna Provost said. She said it 
is definitely their most popular 
menu item. 

A chopped chicken sandwich 
consists of slices of chicken 
breast grilled with a choice of 
mushrooms, peppers and/or 
onions. It can be served on a wrap 
or sub roll. Vegetables and 
assorted condiments are also 
available. 

Many students enjoy the con- 
venience of Greensleeves. 

“Greensleeves is closer than 
any restaurant,” sophomore Brian 


Hours 


Greensleeves: 


M-Th 7:30 a.m - 11:30 
p.m. 

Fri. 7:30 a.m. - 

11 p.m. 

Sat. 6 p.m. - 14 p.m. — 
Sun. 6 p.m. - 

11:30 p.m. 


Purple Knights: 
M-Th 8 a.m-9 p.m. 
Fri. 8 a.m. - 11 p.m. 
Sat. 8 a.m. - 11 p.m. 
Sun. 11 a.m. - 8 p.m. 





Fischer said. “I don’t like spend- 
ing money and all I have to do is 
swipe my card there,” he said. 

Fischer said he enjoys Purple 
Knights, but no more than 
Greensleeves. The fact that it is 
closer makes Greensleeves more 
appealing. 

Greensleeves caters to stu- 
dents on the go, offering easy to 
grab salads and pre-made sand- 
wiches. It also offers sushi, an 
exotic alternative to the typical 
college cuisine. While not 
ordered in large amounts, it does 
sell well, Provost said. 

Because Greensleeves is asso- 
ciated with the school, Coca-Cola 
products are sold there. Since the 
S.A.’s recent resolution against 
Coke, Provost said she has notice 
a decrease in sales over the past 
couple of weeks. 

Purple Knights Pizza is a 
restaurant and is not part of the 
school’s meal plan. Students can 
put money onto their card into a 
fund called Knight Bucks, which 
are separate from dining dollars. 
Knight Bucks can be used at 
more than 55 locations including 
Purple Knights. Purple Knights 
is located across from the college 
on Vermont 15. 

Because of the location, Purple 


Knights owner Rick Hubbart said 
the restaurant gets a combination 
of business from students and 
local patrons. 

Purple Knights has a slightly 
different menu than Green- 
sleeves. 

A large portion of the menu is 
devoted to pizza, sold by the slice 
or by 9-inch, 12-inch, or 16- inch 
pie. Purple Knights offers 18 
toppings and 11 specialty pizzas. 

On Thursdays, Purple Knights 
sells pizza slices for a dollar. On 
Tuesdays there is a promotional 
“all-you-can-eat” night, from 4 
p.m. until close for $5.95. 

The specialty spinach and 
tomato pizza is their best seller. 
For sandwiches, it is the Philly 
cheese steak, Hubbart said. 

All of the bread, rolls and 
bagels are baked fresh daily, and 
it uses Boar’s Head Premium 
Meat for all of its sandwiches. 

Purple Knights also serves 
breakfast, which few people 
seem to know about, Hubbart 
said. Fresh bagels are available 
along with a variety of other 
breakfast items. 

The Knight Card seems to be 
a stepping stone towards attract- 


ing new business. 

“The card has been a great way 
to bring more business in,” 
Hubbart said. 

Students from St. Michael’s 
seem to like the fresh breads from 
Purple Knights more than the 
bulk breads served at 
Greensleeves. 

“The fresh bread makes a big 
difference between the sandwich- 
es at the two places,” said Kara 
Solomonides, an employee at 
Purple Knights and a St. 
Michael’s student. 

Purple Knights has one bene- 
fit that Greensleeves does not- 
delivery. 

Because Purple Knights is not 
directly affiliated with the col- 
lege, no Coke products are sold 
there. Purple Knights does not 





have a contract with Coca-Cola 
and Pepsi products are served 
there as an alternative for those 
who are opposed to purchasing 
Coke products on campus. 

Other specialty drinks include 
Nantucket Nectars juices and Red 
Bull energy drink. 

Whether one place is preferred 
over the other seems to be a mat- 
ter of opinion. Both alternatives 
offer a wide variety of choices to 
satisfy just about anyone. 

“Actually, I don’t care where I 
eat. Somewhere that isn’t Alliot 
is fine with me,” Fischer said. 


Photo by Joe Simpson 


Employees of Purple Knights Pizza take a break behind the counter. 


NOW ACCEPTING 
KNIGHT CARDS 


951-9000 
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SMC Cross country runner hopes 
to qualify for Boston Marathon 


Junior Kristen Dinsbach trains to run the Philadelphia 





Photo by Luke Hudak 


Junior Kristen Dinsbach will be running her first marathon on Nov. 24 
in hopes of qualifying for the Boston Marathon in April. 


Marathon 


By Andrea Spengler 
Staff Writer 


More than 7,000 runners will 
compete in the ninth annual 
Philadelphia Marathon’ on 
Sunday, Nov. 24. One of them is 
St. Michael’s junior Kristen 
Dinsbach. 

Dinsbach has been running 60 
to 70 miles a week and has done 
some 18-20-mile runs on the 
weekends, women’s cross coun- 
try coach Larry Kimball said. 

“Since I started training for the 
marathon at the beginning of 
September, I have been gradually 
working my way up,” Dinsbach 
said. 

Dinsbach has competed in sev- 
eral road races, cross country 
races and a_ half-marathon. 
However, this will be her first full 
marathon. She is hoping to finish 
the 26.2 miles in less than 3 hours 
and 40 minutes to qualify for the 
Boston Marathon in April. 

This is a very attainable goal 
for Dinsbach, Kimball said. 

“Realistically, she could run 
even faster than that,” he said. 
Dinsbach joined the St. 
Michael’s cross country team her 
first year of college, but said she 
started running before that. 

“T did track all four years of 


Recipe of the Week 
Strawberry Rhubark Muffins 


Makes one dozen 


Ingredients: 


1 cup bread flour 

1/3 cup amaranth flour 

2/3 cup brown rice flour 

2 teaspoons baking powder 
¥Y2 teaspoon baking soda 

¥Y teaspoon ground allspice 
¥Y cup chopped rhubarb 

Y% cup water 

% cup honey 

3 tablespoons vegetable oil 


1 egg 
¥2 cup chopped strawberries 


Directions: 


1. Place rhubarb and water in a 


saucepan and bring to a boil. 
Cook until tender, about 15 min- 


utes. Strain the rhubarb and 


Nutrition at a glance — 


_ Amount per serving 
(12 servings per recipe) 


- Calories: 147 
- Protein: 2.9 g 
Total Fat: 4.6 g 


reserve the juice. Measure the 
juices and if necessary, add a bit 
of water to make % cup liquid. 


2. Whisk together rhubarb juice, 
honey, oil and egg. 


3. In a large bowl, mix flours, 
baking powder, baking soda and 
allspice. Pour juice mixture into 


flour mixture and stir briefly to 
combine. Do not over mix. Fold 


Sodium: 140 mg 
Cholesterol: 18 g 
Carbohydrates: 24.7g 
Fiber: 1 g 





in rhubarb and _ strawberries. 
Spoon batter into 12 oiled or 


paper lined muffin cups. 


4. Bake at 375 degrees for 22 to 
25 minutes. 


Recipe courtesy of www.all- 
recipes.com 


high school,” Dinsbach said. 
“And the last two years, I did 
cross country as well.” 

Before she started running 
seriously, Dinsbach said none of 
her friends thought she would 
stick with it. 

“They told me, ‘You can’t 
even kick a _ soccer ball,’” 
Dinsbach said. “Of course, this 
kind of made me want to do it 
even more.” 

Now Dinsbach is a dedicated, 
committed and disciplined run- 
ner, Kimball said. 

“T think Kristen has worked as 
hard as anybody to make herself 
a better runner,” Kimball said. 

The past cross country season 
was challenging for Dinsbach. 
Not only did she race for the St. 
Michael’s cross country team, 
she also trained for the 
Philadelphia Marathon. Kimball 
said Dinsbach handled this dual 
load well. 

Training this season took a lot 
of dedication, but Dinsbach also 
stressed the benefits. 

“There is a lot of sacrifice that 
goes behind it,” she said. “But 
you also learn so much about 
yourself and your body, which is 
a great thing.” 

She said she was very happy 
with her season. 


“I have a great team and a 
great coach,” Dinsbach said. 

Dinsbach is, in turn, greatly 
appreciated by her teammates. 
Junior Katie Rutkowski said 
Dinsbach was fun to practice 
with. 

“She is very encouraging,” 
Rutkowski said. “If you are hav- 
ing a bad day, she just really 
keeps you going.” 

One of Dinsbach’s recipes for 
success is to challenge herself by 
running with people who are bet- 
ter than she is. 

“In this respect, Lynn 
McConnell has been a great 
influence on me,” Dinsbach said. 
“She is just phenomenal.” 

McConnell is a senior on the 
team who recently ran her 10th 
marathon. 

While Dinsbach said she often 
trains with McConnell, she also 
runs a lot by herself. 

Dinsbach said regardless of 
whether she qualifies for the 
Boston Marathon, she will have 
accomplished something. 

“Of course I hope to make it,” 
she said. “But even if it doesn’t 
happen, it’s all a great experi- 
ence.” 


friends 
dont let friends 
drive drunk 


Free Me 


free war 


@ 


U.S. Department of 
Transportation 


Cals, Free p 
ey pbs rinks 


SUN SPLASH TOURS 
1.800.426.7710 
WWW.SUNSPLASHTOURS.COM 
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Matthew O’Neil (left), Emily Davison (center) and Heather Asquith (right) prepare for the Friday, Nov. 15, presentation of “Chalk Circle” at the McCarthy Arts Center. The full cast 


and crew was required to arrive at least an hour and a half before the production in order to go through the physical and vocal warmups and change into costume and receive a few last- 
minute instructions. : 


Before the Curtain Rises 


It’s a lot more than putting on 


Director Cathy 
Hurst (far 
right) gives a 
few last minute 
instructions to 
the cast before 


“Nyet, nyet, nyet, nyet, 
nyet...” If this sounds more like 
something out of the Three 
Stooges than from a group of 
college students, then you proba- 
bly have never seen a cast of 
actors warm up their voices 
before a performance. 

Long before the first line is 
spoken, before the first chorus 
has been sung, the actors on stage 
have been preparing themselves 
physically and mentally for the 
performance they are about to 
give. 

Between warming up their 
bodies and voices and putting on 


Photos and text 
by Luke Hudak 


their costumes and makeup, the 
actors go through rituals of 
preparation for “Chalk Circle.” 

Patrick Flanagan, who had 
one of the leading roles in the 
play, stressed the need for prepa- 
ration. Between hundreds of 
staring eyes and the normal but- 
terflies in the stomach, it is 
important to be completely pre- 
pared once the show starts. 

From warmups to the last 
stop in the green room, here is 
the journey these students goes 
through, all in the name of enter- 
tainment. 








Danny Drew warms up before the 
show with musical director Tom 
Cleary. 








the costume © 





Light board operator Sarah Payson checks the light- 
ing before the show. After the actors and actresses 
go into their dressing rooms to change, the sound 
and lighting crew is makes sure that all lighting is 
ready once the curtain rises. 
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Emily Davison carefully 
applies some makeup in 
the dressing room as 
some of her castmates 
deal with some last- 
minute tailoring issues, 
while still others warm 
up their voices and have 
yet to move on to the 
dressing room. 








Mike White and Patrick Flanagan play a game of Connect Four before the show. The pre- 
show jitters are a problem for a lot of the actors, so any way to relax before the show is wel- 


Kevin Miller relaxes on the couch before the show starts. The Green Room is the last stop for the actors 
before the show begins, so a little downtime is welcomed by all. 








SMC updates 
Brecht classic 


By Cate Westberg 
Photo Editor 


“You must be wise enough 
to know when to hold on and 
strong enough to know when to 
let go,” sang a strong cast of 23 
as the curtain fell on Saturday 
night's final performance of 
“Chalk Circle.” 

Presented by the St. 
Michael’s fine  arts/theater 
department, “Chalk Circle’s” 
final showing drew a full house. 
The original play “The 
Caucasian Chalk Circle” by 
Bertolt Brecht, was written 
about communism in World 
War II and was based on the 
parable of King Soloman and 
the Chinese play “Chalk 
Circle.” 

“Chalk Circle” celebrates 
the power of motherhood. The 
audience follows a poor peasant 
girl name Grusha (Rachel 
Routhier) on her journey with 
the forgotten child, Michael 
Abashvili (Matt O’Neil). 
Michael was left behind by his 
parents, Governor and Mrs. 
Abashvili (Jonathan Hart and 
Amanda Meehan) as_ they 
attempted to flee their home- 
town from the war. Viewers 
follow Grusha on her flight out 
of a war-torn city and through 
the mountains to safety as 
Ironshirt Soldiers hunt her and 
the child. In the end, Grusha 
takes on the role of Michael’’s 
mother and is forced to prove 
her motherly status by letting 
go of the child in the midst of a 
tug-of-war between her and his 
mother, Natella Abashvili. By 
letting go of the child in the 
chalk circle, Grusha shows her 
true motherly characteristics 
and in the end wins custody of 
Michael. 

Compositionally, the play 
was a musical masterpiece. 
Originally “The Caucasian 
Chalk Circle” was not a musi- 
cal. Thanks to the original 
music and lyrical stylings of 
Tom Cleary, the St. Michael’s 
“Chalk Circle” production 
came alive. The opening score, 
“Chalk Circle Opening,” car- 
ried itself offstage with an air 
that caused the smiles on the 
audiences’ faces to linger long 
after the song was through. 
Amanda Meehan  (Natella 
Abashvili) and Joe Guarino 
(Joseph) each brought a strong 
sense of attitude to the three- 
part song “Gratitude,” while 
Hannah London (The Wedding 
Singer) turned McCarthy Arts 
Center into a hotel lounge with 
her soulful rendition of “Shark 
Tango.” All that was missing 
was the cigarette smoke. 

Junior Jane Healy, who 
played an Elegant Lady among 
other roles, said she loved 
“Gratitude (Part Two).” Healy 
called the song “one of my 
favorites,” saying Guarino 
“owned it.” 


Healy “Chalk Circle," which 

opened on Nov. 13 and ran 
through the 16th, drew a full 
house nearly every night. With 
each night a success for both 
the actors and the directors, 
Cathy Hurst and Elizabeth 
Coppa, it may seem impossible 
for anyone to have a favorite 
showing. Healy said that if she 
had to rank the shows from best 
to worst, they would be 
ordered: Friday night, opening 
night, closing night and 
Thursday night. 
Why? “Because there was so 
much energy, everything was 
on mark,” said Healy. “The 
solos were perfect.” 

Another fan shared his “out- 
sider” view, even though he 
was practically considered a 
part of the cast by the end of all 
four performances. 

“There was nothing I hated,” 
said sophomore Mike 
McCaffrey, who has seen all the 
performances from start to fin- 
ish. Like Healy, McCaffrey 
enjoyed “Gratitude,” but it was 
the opening song that sent chills 
down his spine--literally. 

“It gave me chills every 
night,” admitted McCaffrey 
about “Chalk Circle Opening.” 
“Tt made the hair on the back of 
my neck stand up all four 
nights.” 

For McCaffrey, the energy 
from the cast made the show for 
him, and he especially enjoyed 
the bits of humor that “Chalk 
Circle” offered. By the fourth 
showing, McCaffrey said he 
was singing along with the cast 
and was affectionately dubbed 
their “No. 1 fan.” 

In addition to the rich, har- 
monizing vocals and vibrant 
costumes, the unique stage 
design and the use of people as 
props added to the show’s over- 
all appeal. Pastel greens, blues 
and grays painted upon wood 
architecture set the backdrop 
for each scene as translucent, 
flowing white sheets were 
raised, lowered and dragged on 
stage for a more dramatic 
affect. The roles of props and 
actors were switched as the 
sheets became active and the 
cast became passive in certain 
scenes. The sheets played walls 
between actors, a _ stream 
between lovers and a circle 
between mothers, while actors 
became doors to buildings and 
part of a bridge. 

Pockets of humor and an 
ideally cast Pat Flanagan to 
play Azdak, the town clerk, 
made for an appealing perform- 
ance. Memorable lines such as, 
“Shut your trap!” yelled by 
Azdak and, “I always with- 
draw,” uttered by the Corporal, 
Danny Drew, made for a night 
of laughter and tears as the final 
night’s performance came to a 
close. 
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Museum 
showcases 
local artists 


By Abby Sweetser 
Staff Writer 


The Fleming Museum is cur- 
rently showing two artists, Bill 
Davison, an art professor at The 
University of Vermont, and Corin 
Hewitt, a Vermont native living 
in West Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Janie Cohen, director of the 
museum, said she is very pleased 
to present these two artists. 

“Tt is rare to have two artists 
with strong Burlington ties,” 
Cohen said. 

The exhibit by Corin Hewitt 
is a behind-the-scenes look at the 
work he put into creating a large 
public sculpture being displayed 
in Richmond. 

The artwork on display at the 
Fleming Museum is what is 
called a process show, “the idea 
being to convey the ideas in the 
creative process behind the 
work,” Cohen said. 

Hewitt’s piece in Richmond 
is an 8-foot cast-marble sculpture 
of weatherman Willard Scott. 
Hewitt was inspired to create this 
sculpture after studying the 
weatherman’s role in America. 

Scott is one of the most 
famous weathermen of all time, 
and has appeared on the “Today 
Show” for many years. Hewitt 
chose Scott because of his image 
in America. Scott was one of the 
first weathermen to become a 
celebrity, bringing a sense of per- 
sonality to the weatherman posi- 
tion. 

The sculpture was on display 
in a private townhouse in New 
York City for one year before 
Hewitt decided to move the piece 
to rural Vermont. Hewitt chose 
an outdoor silo for the piece to 
reflect an indoor-outdoor, urban- 
rural pluralism. 

The remote location has had 
no effect on the thousands of peo- 
ple eager to see Hewitt’s sculp- 
ture. Cohen said the display is 
doing very well. In the three 
months the piece has been in 
Vermont, Hewitt has received 
about 3,000 comments from visi- 
tors. 


“People are really, really lov- 
ing it,” Cohen said. 

Hewitt’s behind-the-scenes 
display is “raising interesting 





This new series will 
help ‘shake up 
peoples’ sense of 
what art is.’ 


Janie Cohen, director of the 
Fleming Museum 


questions on what we (artists) do, 
how and why the art happened, 
the ideas, concepts, process and 
thinking,” Cohen said. 

Hewitt’s work was brought 
to the Fleming Museum as part of 
a new series, the Contemporary 
Project Series. It will spotlight 
artists who work in formats that 
people don’t often see and draw 
attention to new genres of art. 
Hewitt’s pieces were brought to 
the series because he chose to 
focus all of his art onto one single 
sculpture instead of several 
pieces of art in a series. 

Cohen said she hopes that 
this new series will help “shake 
up peoples’ sense of what art is.” 

Also on display is Bill 
Davison’s show, “35 years of 
prints.” This year marks the end 
of Davison’s 35-year career at 
UVM. He will retire from his 
position in the art department in 
May. 

The exhibit follows 
Davison’s work in screen-print- 
ing throughout his career begin- 
ning in 1967 and shows both his 
development as an artist and con- 
sistency in style. 

“T was always interested in a 
number of his pieces,’ Cohen 
said. This showing offers up a 
“small retrospective, so both the 
public and students could get a 
good sense of his work.” 

Davison has a strong con- 
nection with Hewitt. He worked 
with his father, Frank Hewitt, in 
the UVM art department for 
many years. One of Davison’s 
prints on display, “Field Series- 
Corinth,” from 1971, was 
inspired by and dedicated to 
Frank Hewitt. This print com- 
bines screen-printing, dirt, car- 
borundum and rayon fibers. The 
work by Frank Hewitt that 
inspired this work is also on dis- 
play at the Fleming Museum. 

In recent years, Davison 
began to work in monoprinting, a 
form of printing by painting onto 
glass or metal and making one 
unique print from that. 

Davison started this series of 
monoprints, titled “Snow and 
Wounds,” in 2001, when he was 
diagnosed with cancer and 
unable to continue working with 
some of the chemicals he had 
used to make his earlier prints. 

“It represents the seasons 





o by Cate Westberg 


This piece is titled “Clay” and was made in 1991 by Bill Davison, one of the artists whose work is on display 


at the Fleming Museum. 


Where and When 


m Where: - 
Fleming Museum 
@ When: 
Through Dec. 15 

@ = Cost: Free 
-™@ Upcoming: 
Andy Warho! 
exhibit for 
academic commu- 
nities in Burlington 
@ When: 
Opening is Jan. 24 
@ Cost: Free to 
students 





well,” said Ryan Quinn, a work- 
study student at the museum. 
Another striking work in this 
exhibit is a print entitled 
“Chandelier.” The print was 
made in 1967 and was inspired 
by the works of Ad Reinhardt and 
Barnett Newman. The print was 
made by printing on flat black ink 
with enamel ink to highlight the 
image. The resulting print is a 
ghostly image one might miss at 


first glance. 
UVM sophomore Grace 
Sullivan said she enjoyed 


Davison’s work. 

“T like how you can’t see the 
image, but when you get closer 
you can,” Sullivan said. 

“It’s interesting how he used 
several sequences in a lot of his 
work,” Sullivan said. “There is a 
real symmetry between them.” 

Both artists’ work will be on 
display until Dec. 15. Admission 
is free at the Fleming Museum. 





Photo by Cate Westberg 
This piece is titled “Liturgies for a Girl’ and was made by Bill Davison 
in 1996. It is on display until Dec. 15. 


Jurassic 5 
_ Power in Numbers 


Four emcees and two DJs form Jurassic 5. The twin 
_ DJs mix with the quartet of fluid vocalists to form a 
balanced mix and harmony. This is J5’s third album 


and shows a great expanision of its musical scope. 


Recommended Listenings: 
Freedom 
What’s Golden 
Sum of Us 
| Am Somebody 
Acetate Prophets 
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Just enough time left The Advice Guru 


Love problems? Car trouble? Have a question? Each week, the 


Let's enjoy this place while we’re still here 


Goodbye Mama and Papa 
Goodbye Jack and Jill 
The grass ain't greener 
The wine ain't sweeter 
Either side of the hill. 

— “Ramble on Rose,” 
The Grateful Dead 


As this goes to print, there 
are 175 days until seniors gradu- 
ate in May. By the time you read 
this, there will be even fewer. 
And a few days after, when you 
find The Defender under your 
couch, there will be even fewer. 

As the semester has pro- 
gressed, it seems as though a 
popular war cry among seniors 
lately has been, “I just can’t wait 
for this year to be over” or “I just 
can’t wait to graduate.” 

Everyone’s felt the pressure. 
It’s the long nights and early 
mornings, the schedule mess-ups 
and the roommate squabble. It’s 
the burn-out of either too much 
studying or too much partying 
and not enough time to do any- 
thing else. It’s the idea of not 
knowing where you'll be this 
time next year. 

All of this clouds our vision. 
It blurs what’s really there, a 
thick fog in front of the Promised 
Land. Regardless of what is hap- 
_ pening in our lives, we need to 
realize where we are, why we’re 
here and how little time we have 
left. 

For most of this semester, 
I’ve let every unanswered ques- 
tion or every undone task dictate 
my attitude and my life. Only 
recently did it occurred to me that 
regardless of where Ill be next 
year, I won’t be here, so I should 
sure as hell enjoy every second 
that I have left. 

Only recently did it occur to 
me that if my biggest problem 
every week is figuring out what 
to write in this space, then that’s 
not a bad problem to have. 

Never again will we be 
closely surrounded by 2,000 peo- 
ple our own age. Never again will 
we have this much freedom to 
pursue what we want with such 
an open mind. 

After the New England 
Patriots defeated the St. Louis 
Rams in the Super Bowl in 


the low end 


theory 


ABE Wa ey plefo}e) 
Columns Editor 


February, Patriots running back 
Patrick Pass told Sports 
Illustrated, “I felt like a kid 
again.” 

The biggest achievement in 
his career, the most rewarding 
moment of his adult life, and he 
felt like a kid again. Years later 
when college becomes more of a 
memory than a reality, there will 
be some crazy night on the town 
where we'll say, “I felt like I was 
in college again.” 

We have.the opportunity to 
feel like that every. day, because, 
well, we’re still in college. We 


Only recently has it 
occurred to me that if 
my biggest problem 
every week is figuring 
out what to write in 
this space, then that’s 
not a bad problem to 
have. 


should make the most of it. 

When it’s over, we'll 
remember the people we loved 
(and the people we hated), the 
atmosphere, the Wednesday night 
party and the lazy weekend after- 
noons. We'll remember the 
friends we made and the evolu- 
tion of ourselves. 

We won't remember what 
we wrote in the 10-page papers, 





what we B.S.’d in our 20-minute 
reports or anything else that’s 
taken away from what we love 
about college so much. 

If that’s what well remem- 
ber in the future, then that’s what 
we should enjoy now. 

We should do today what 
many of us will never be able to 
do in the future. Don’t shave for 
a month. Don’t shower for a 
month. Or if you want, don’t do 
anything for a month. 

Take that girl (or guy) out to 
dinner. Throw that party you 
wanted to have. Finally get that 
GPA over 3.0 (or 2.0). 

There’s no doubt our future 
is bright after college, and our 
journey doesn’t end-it just con- 
tinues. New people, new adven- 
tures and new challenges await 
us, whatever we choose to do. 

But as long as we’re here, 
we might as well enjoy it.. As 
long as we’re in class, we might 
as well learn something. If we’re 
here, there’s no use complaining 
about it. And as long we’re 
together, we might as well enjoy 
every last moment we have with 
each other. 

Whether you’re a senior or a 
first year, college is here to be 
enjoyed. As much as a part of us 
is screaming to get out of this 
place, there’s another part some- 
where inside us that isn’t sure if 
we really want it all to come to an 
end. 

~ Soon enough, it will all be 
over. But until May 13, we have 
unfinished business to take care 
of. 

Sooner than it came, it'll be 
done. I never thought four years 
would go this fast. 

Everywhere we are today is 
a result of our past. Everything 
we do from now on is totally up 
to us. Do what you need to do-do 
the papers, do the reports, but 
most importantly enjoy every- 
thing as much as you can. 

Soak it all up, because we’ ll 
never live like this again. 


Columns editor Jay London, 
Class of 2003, writes The Low 
End Theory every week for The 
Defender. , 


HTTP:77JOURNALISM.SMCVT.EDU/ECHO 


YOU SHOULD READ 


THE ECHO 


HTTP:77JOURNALISM.SMCVT.EDU/ECHO 





Defender’s resident advice expert, The Advice Guru, has the answers. 


Advice Guru, 


This past week, while I was 
in class, I opened my mouth to 
answer a question. But instead a 
huge burp came out! To make 
matters worse, this was my | 
p.m. class, and I had previously 
eaten in Alliot, so my burps 
smelled like soup. 

Everyone started laughing 
and then all the guys in the class 
started to make themselves burp. 
To further humiliate myself, my 
professor was laughing so hard 
that she had to go out into the 
hall to collect her bearings. 

I am totally humiliated. Now 


“everyone in the class has nick- 


named me the “burping beauty.” 

Please help me. How can I 
get the other people in the class 
to like me again? Is my Teputa- 
tion ruined forever? 


— Burping Up a Storm 
Burping Up, 


That is pretty gross. I’m not 
going to lie about that. What’s 
done is done, so you just have to 
move on from there. I know that 
cutting down on carbonated bev- 
erages, like soda, always helps to 
decrease burping. 

Another tip: Make sure you 
never burp out loud in class 
again. 

But seriously, I’m sure that 
what you did will be completely 
forgotten within a few days, if 
not already. Don’t sweat it. 
Someone you know will do 
something more embarrassing 
soon enough. 


Advice Guru, 


I am a workaholic, so that 
means that I am a dork who is 
constantly at the library. 

I have two problems. The 
first problem is that I have a ter- 
rible habit of eating paper, and 
seeing all the books in the library 
makes me so hungry. I don’t 
want to destroy books, but I just 
want to chew on everything in 
sight. ’'m not sure I can help 
myself. 

Secondly, my friends all rag 
on me for the time spent study- 
ing, and I feel like a dork. I need 
really good grades this semester, 
but I do not want people I know 
to think that I am a dork, espe- 
cially if or when they find out I 
love paper. What can I do? 


— Dork with Hunger Pains 
Dork, 


A lot of people have bad 
habits. You  shouldn’t be 
ashamed of them. Bring maybe 
an old notebook or a pile of scrap 
paper with you to the library and 
chew on that as do your home- 
work and continue your studies. 
While still enjoying your chew- 
ing habit, none of the library’s 
valuable books’ will be 
destroyed. 

As for being a dork, don’t 
worry about what other people 
think of you. If you want to get 
good grades, you should try your 
best to get good grades. But 
remember to save some time for 
fun, too. 


To write to the Advice Guru, e-mail him at defender @smcvt.edu 
or drop him a line at mailbox 284. The Advice Guru tries his best 


to answer all questions. 


Words to live by 


“If I were to ever fight a guy I knew could kick 
my ass, I’d just bite off my pinky finger 
and spit it at him.” 


- Steve McCormack ’03 


WWPYV 88.7 
Can Arviss show of the week 


Name: Margaritaville North 
Time: Saturdays, 8-10 p.m. 
DJs: Mark Kramer 
Featuring: All Jimmy Buffett, all the time 
Distinct Style: Carribean soul 
Why You Should Listen: “Join me each week as we 
cruise from the far side of the world to one particular harbor, 
make a stop at the bank of bad habits and wind up 
somewhere over China.” 
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WEDNESDAY 
November 20 


Music 
Galactic: A jazz-funk ensemble 
from New Orleans. Doors open 


at 8 p.m. at Higher Ground. — 


Tickets are $17 in advance and 
$20 the day of the show. 18+. 
654-8888. 

Mendelssohn String Quartet: 
Presented by the UVM Lane 
Series. Performance starts at 
7:30 p.m. at UVMs recital hall. 
Tickets are $25 for adults and 
$20 for students. 656-4455. 
Lecture 

America’s Best-Known Foreign 
Exchange Program: Fulbright. 
Dr. Nguyen Phuong Nga, a 
Fulbright scholar will, present a 
Jook at life in Hanoi. St. 
Michael’s English professors 
John McDonald and Kathleen 
Balutansky will describe 
Fulbright opportunities for grad- 
uating students. 

Theater 

Ballet National du Sénégal: 
forty dancers and musicians per- 
form West African dance, 
expressing the “true face of 
Senegal.” 7:30 p.m. at the 
Flynn’s MainStage. Adult tickets 
are $30/$25. Student tickets are 
$25/$20. 863-5966. 

Vermont’s Center Stage pres- 
ents “Two Rooms”: A play by 
Lee Blessings. The show begins 
at 7:30 p.m. at the FlynnSpace. 
Tickets are $20. 863-5966. 
Event 

International Coffee Hour: 
3:15 p.m. in the St. Edmund’s 
Lobby. 

Around the World in an Hour: 
This event features artifacts and 
foods from countries represented 
at St. Michael’s. This event is 
from 4:30 p.m. to 6 p.m. in Alliot 
Hall. 





Photo courtesy of the Flynn Center 


Ballet National du Sénégal will perform Nov. 20 at the Flynn. 


THURSDAY 
November 21 


Music 

GZA with J-Live: GZA, a New 
York native, co-founded the hip- 
hop group Wu-Tang Clan. Doors 
open at’8 p.m. at Higher Ground. 
Tickets are $18 in advance and 
$22 the day of the show. 18+. 
654-8888. 

Theater 

Vermont’s Center Stage pres- 
ents “Two Rooms”: The show 
begins at 7:30 p.m. at the 


FlynnSpace. Tickets are $20. 
863-5966. 
FRIDAY 


November 22 


Music 

Flag of the Shiners featuring 
Chad Urmston from Dispatch: 
Tickets are free to St. Michael’s 
students with ID. Advance tick- 
ets available in the bookstore. 
Doors open at 8:00 p.m. in Alliot. 
The Slip with Kaki King: The 
Slip blend global rhythm sounds, 
free jazz and rock. Doors open at 


‘The Nutcracker’ | 
_ : returns to Q 
the Flynn Center 


_ Albany Berkshire Ballet 
and dance students from _ 
_area schools will perform 
one of the most well- 
_ known ballets, “The 
Nutcracker.” There are — 
three performances: 3. 
pm and 7 om on 
_ Saturday, Nov. 30, and 4 
__ p.m. on Sunday, Dec. 4, at — 
the Flynn's MainStage. 
_ Tickets range from $16 to 
- $30.50. 8635966. 





8 p.m. at Higher Ground. Tickets 
are $10 in advance and $12 the 
day of the show. 18+. 654-8888. 
Theater 


Vermont’s Center Stage pres- 


ents “Two Rooms”: The show 
begins at 8 p.m. at the 
FlynnSpace. Tickets are $20. 
863-5966. 


Film Review 


SATURDAY 
November 23 


Music 

Peter Wolf: Wolf is a member 
of the J. Geils Band. He will be 
performing songs from his new 
solo album, “Sleepless.” Doors 
open at 7 p.m. at Higher Ground. 


‘Tickets are $18 in advance and 


$20 the day of the show. 
Nonsmoking. 18+. 654-8888. 
DJ Logic and Rob Wasserman 
Trio: Spin Magazine and 
JazzTimes have described DJ 
Logic the “Miles Davis of DJs”. 
Wasserman is working on a proj- 
ect with Grateful Dead guitarist 
Bob Weir. Doors open at 11 p.m. 
at Higher Ground. Tickets are 
$13 in advance and $15 the day 
of the show. 18+. 

654-8888. 

Theater 

Vermont’s €enter Stage pres- 


ents “Two Rooms”: The show 
begins at 8 p.m. at the 
FlynnSpace. Tickets are $20. 
863-5966. 

Film 


Warren Miller’s “Storm’’: The 
film has two screenings: 6 p.m. 
and 9 p.m. at the Flynn’s 
Mainstage. Tickets are $16 for 
adults and $14.50 for students. 
863-5966. 


SUNDAY 
November 24 


Music 

Vermont Gregorian Chant: 
Sixteen men will sing in Latin at 
11 a.m. and 8 p.m. in the Chapel 
of St. Michael’s the Archangel. 
Organist William Tortolano, a 
St. Michael’s fine arts professor, 
will direct the group 


The Wailers: This group 
played with Bob Marley. Doors 
open at 8 p.m. at Higher Ground. 
Tickets are $18 in advance and 
$20 the day of the show. 18+. 
654-8888. 

Theater 

Vermont’s Center Stage pres- 
ents “Two Rooms”: The show 


begins. at- 2. p.m. at the 
FlynnSpace. Tickets are $20. 
863-5966. 

Film 


Warren Miller’s “Storm”: 
The film has two screenings: 5 
p.m. and 8 p.m. at the Flynn’s 
Mainstage. Tickets are $16 for 
adults and $14.50 for students. 
863-5966. 


MONDAY 
November 25 


Music 


Beenie Man: This is a resched- 
uled show from Oct. 2. All tick- 


ets purchased for that show will 
be honored. Doors open at 8 
p.m. at Higher Ground. Tickets 
are $20 in advance and $22 the 
day of the show. 18+. 
654-8888. 





Sandler delivers a knock-out performance 


Comedian tones down goofball humor, adding a softer and more emotional side 


By Alex Abrami 
Calendar Editor 


“Punch-Drunk Love” is a 
solid movie. At times, the film 
borders on boring, but Adam 
Sandler delivers a fine perform- 
ance in a role that is similar to 


his usual characters. Director 
Paul Thomas Anderson 
(“Magnolia” and “Boogie 


Nights”) adds just the right touch 
with the music and camera angles 
to keep the audience interested in 
this film. - 

Sandler plays Barry Egan, a 
man filled with anger and social 
problems. Egan, who sells vari- 
ous items, such as plungers, in a 
warehouse, figures out a way to 
take advantage of a marketing 
mistake to cash in on over 1 mil- 
lion frequent flier miles. He buys 


cases of “Healthy Choice” pud- 
ding, so he can mail in the proof 
of purchase and get his miles. 
However, there’s one problem: 
Egan has never flown before. 

Egan has seven sisters who 
annoy him constantly. In one 
funny scene, most of his sisters 
call him at work to remind and 
pressure him to come to a birth- 
day party of one of the sisters 
later that night. Although his sis- 
ters care for him, they usually 
make fun of him because of his 
problems. Egan goes into fits of 
rage and cries profusely when his 
sisters bring up one bad event 
from his childhood. Egan goes to 
the party only to embarrass him- 
self with his uncontrollable but 
brief display of anger. 

Later that night at his home, 
Egan calls a phone sex-line sery- 


ice and talks to a girl named 
“Georgia Peach.” In the morn- 
ing, the girl calls back threaten- 


ing to use his credit card if Egan 


doesn’t lend her money. He 
refuses and quickly cancels the 
credit card he used to purchase 
the sex chat. Egan goes to work 
thinking his ordeal with the 
phone sex service is over. During 
his day at work, Egan meets Lena 
(Emily Watson), a shy but 
assertive co-worker of one of his 
sisters. In another funny scene 
involving phones, Egan is trying 
to talk to Lena while the girl from 
the phone sex service keeps call- 
ing and telling Egan that he made 
a big mistake. 

The rest of the film focuses 
on the relationship between Lena 
and Egan and Egan’s adventure 
with the phone sex service. 


Sandler’s performance is a 
worthy one. Fans of Sandler 


might think he has strayed from- 


his usual roles in movies such as, 
“The Waterboy,” “Happy 
Gilmore” or “Big Daddy.” 
However, the character of Egan is 
very much like his other charac- 
ters, with a little less humor. 
Looking at the other roles, 
Sandler usually portrays charac- 
ters who have anger management 
problems, but use humor to 
express it. Egan has those quali- 
ties but expresses them in a more 
heartfelt and emotional way in 
this film. 

Watson’s character has a 
limited role, but an important 
one. The relationship between 
Egan and Lena is strange, but 
loving. 

Anderson, who also pro- 


duced and wrote the screenplay, 
did an excellent job with this 
film. There are some moments 
that may bore the audience, but 
Anderson quickly wins the audi- 
ence back with a car crash or 
sweet music. “Punch-Drunk 
Love” is a must-see film, one of 
the few surprises of the year. 

“Punch-Drunk Love is rated 
“R” for profanity and some vio- 
lence. 

Movie Review for the Dec. 
11 issue: “Die Another Day” 
starring Pierce Brosnan and Halle 
Berry. This is the 20th install- 
ment of the Bond films and 
Brosnan’s fourth. 
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Ice Knights ready to duel the competition 


DiMasi banks on senior leadership for St. Michael: s to have : a winning season 


By R.J. Walker 
Staff Writer 


A strong nucleus of seniors 
will be the key to leading St. 
Michael’s men’s hockey team 
toward its goal of a winning sea- 
son. 

After losing a lot of scoring 
with the departure of four seniors 
at the end of the last season, the 
team is confident that this year’s 
upperclassmen will be able to 
show the leadership and score the 
goals the team needs. 

Junior Justin Quenneville is 
confident in his ability to score 
this season. 

“T think it will be effective if 
everyone does their job individu- 
ally,” Quenneville said. “For me, 
I feel that putting the puck in the 
net is one of the jobs that will 
help the team win hockey games. 
I like to put a lot of pressure on 
myself.” 

Leadership will come from 
the captains coach Lou DiMasi 
selected. Senior captains Chris 
Gross and Tom Mariano, along 
with assistant captains Brad Kent 
and Daykin Marini, will be 
counted on to guide the team. 

“T think we have very strong 
leadership,” DiMasi said. “We 
have a great cast of seniors,” 
DiMasi said. 

The coach expects that sen- 
iors Martin Hyun, John Flint, 
Ken Walsh and _ Steve 
McCormack will provide the 
experience essential for the 


team’s success. 

“Being an assistant captain, I 
feel a little more responsibility to 
push myself a little more than I 
have in the past,” Marini said. “I 
feel that I'm playing pretty solid, 
not too aggressive as far as the 
offense goes, but aggressive 
defensively. I’m always going to 
be there and I’m never going to 
let the goalie down,” he said. 

The goalie he will be assist- 
ing is sophomore Andy Joy, who 
will need to be steady between 
the pipes for the team. 

Kent has an increased feel- 
ing of responsibility that comes 
with his leadership role on the 
team. 


“I know for this year that I 
have to be focused, as Lou would 
say, ‘210 percent of the time,’” 
Kent said. “This is what is need- 
ed to achieve the goals for myself 
and the team.” 

DiMasi and his captains are 
very pleased with the group of 
first-year students and transfers 
who joined the squad. 

“We have probably one of 
the strongest groups of first-years 
and transfers that we’ve had,” 
DiMasi said. 

Quenneville described the 
recruits as a smaller group of 
guys with more skill and finesse. 

Gross identified one of the 
team’s immediate goals as going 





Photo by Luke Hudak 
Senior Steve McCormack (right) prepares to put a hit on a teammate during the annual Purple and Gold 
Game. The Knights are counting on the strong play of the upperclassmen this season. 


undefeated in the three games 
before Thanksgiving. Tufts 
University, Connecticut College 
and Assumption are the first 
challenges it will face. 

“Tufts and Connecticut are 
two good squads, but they’re 
beatable squads,” Gross said. 
“We lost both those games last 
year, so that has been a star on the 
schedule since last season. Those 
are two must-wins,” he said. 

This season the team is 
already discovering how tiring its 
schedule can be. 

St. Michael’s does not have a 
rink, so the team plays at Cairns 
Arena in South Burlington. The 
team shares a four-hour time slot 


with the women's team from 8 
p.m. until midnight. Each team 
practices for two hours, and usu- 
ally players do not get home until 
after midnight. Practicing this 
late, in addition to weight train- 
ing, playing games, doing aca- 
demic work and maintaining 
social lives, can take a toll on the 
players. 

“We work harder than most 
Division III teams do,” junior 
Mike Duffy said. “The first week 
of school we started dry-land, 
and we do a lot more lifting than 
most teams. One of the strongest 
parts of our team is our discipline 
and work ethic,” he said. 

Joy agreed with Duffy and 
said that while the work is hard, it 
will pay off. 

“IT think we have a better 
team this year than last,” Joy 
said. “Our workout program is a 
little more focused this year, a lit- 
tle more hockey-specific in terms 
of explosive drills and getting 
more acceleration,” he said. 

DiMasi has been happy with 
his team’s performance and 
remains confident the team will 
perform very well this season 
under the leadership of the upper- 
classmen. 

“We have a very strong 
group of seniors with leadership 
and with experience,” DiMasi 
said. “They’re all very commit- 
ted individuals, committed to 
being successful.” 


Women’s basketball aims for a winning season 
Team combines veterans, transfers and first-year students to find success 


By Will Witcher 
Staff Writer 


With seven new first-year 
students, a junior college All- 
American recruit, two returning 
Starters, and a new attitude, the 
Lady Knights have a whole new 
look with hopes for a promising 
season. Not only do they have 
their sights set on a winning sea- 
son, but reaching a goal they 
have fallen short of the last four 
seasons: a Northeast-10 playoff 
appearance. 

The Knights will march into 
battle this season led by senior 
captain Liz LeFebvre and co-cap- 
tain Jes Hambley, three-year 
starters who both have high 
expectations for their senior sea- 
son. 

LeFebvre returns as one of 
the most dominating post players 
in the NE-10 conference. Last 
year she averaged 16.3 points and 
10.2 rebounds per game. Those 
numbers earned her Third Team 
All-Conference honors for the 
last two seasons. LeFebvre is 
only 20 points away from reach- 
ing the 1,000-point plateau for 
her career. 

“We have nothing to lose and 
a lot to prove this year,” 
LeFebvre said. 


Hambley says there is a lot 
more athleticism and talent on the 
team this year. Hambley is also 
on track to hit the 1,000-point 
mark and needs 69 three-point 
field goals to break the school 
record. 

“If we keep our focus and 
continue to work hard, we should 
be successful,” Hambley said. 

Coach Sue Duprat said her 
two seniors will need to help 
keep the team focused and to take 
charge at times when things are 
not going as planned throughout 
the season. 

“We will not only need our 
seniors to provide us with points 
and rebounds, but also their emo- 
tional leadership is what will be 
key,” said Duprat, who is enter- 
ing her 27th season as head coach 
and is one of only three New 
England coaches with more than 
300 wins. 

Junior forward Erica Kensey 
is one of the Lady Knights most 
versatile and strongest players. 
Her athletic ability will be put to 
the test in multiple positions. 
Kensey will be the Lady Knight's 
“X Factor” and will need to dis- 
play her skill out on the perime- 
ter, as well as join forces with 
LeFebvre in the post, creating a 
greater low-post threat, Duprat 


said. 

The Lady Knights welcome 
seven first-year students to the 
team this year. The first-year 
lineup includes: Vermont natives 
Chandler Smalling and Krysta 
Billings; Kayla Waite from New 
Jersey; and Brigid Hegarty, Holly 
Reeves and Kimberly and Elaine 
Fischer (twin sisters) from 
Massachusetts. 

“We will need some of our 
freshman to step in and play a big 
role for us this year,” Duprat said. 

LeFebvre believes the new- 
comers have great qualities, are 
willing to learn and will provide 
the spark the team needs. Hegarty 
will start at the shooting guard 
position and will provide another 
three-point threat. 

“Hegarty’s shooting will 
help take the defensive pressure 
off Hambley, which will allow 
more open looks,” assistant 
coach Ann Donnelly said. 

St. Michael’s also welcomes 
a junior college transfer, Lindsey 
Bradt from Albany, N.Y., who 
spent the last two seasons at 
Hudson Valley Community 
College and averaged 19.4 points 
and 7.8 rebounds a game. She 
was named a first team All- 
American in consecutive seasons. 
She holds two Mountain Valley 


“We are very young 
and scrappy with so 
much depth at our 
guards position, we 
plan to push the ball 
and run hard.’ 


Liz LeFebvre ’03 


records with most points scored 
(1,164) and a single game record 
of 40. 

Bradt said she is happy with 
her new teammates and that they 
have helped her adapt to the pro- 
gram. 

“Coming in to a new pro- 
gram as a junior is awkward 
because I have to learn so much 
in so little time, but my team- 
mates have been so helpful to 
me,” Bradt said. 

The team was happy to assist 
her with the adjustment. 

“Bradt has a great presence 
on the team, her signs of leader- 
ship and experience of the game 
gives us a great balance that will 
allow us to do a lot,’ Donnelly 
said. 

This year’s team strengths 
should come from their inside 


presence and accuracy beyond 
the arc. 

“We have a lot of versatility 
in our players,” junior forward 
Katie Balka. “Everyone can play 
multiple positions, which wili 
give opponents match-up prob- 
lems.” 

The coaching staff said the 
youth, energy, athleticism and 
versatility should give them an 
advantage over other teams in 
the league. Duprat is very 
impressed with her team’s shoot- 
ing and quickness, saying it will 
be a great asset to their success. 
She said the team is ready to take 
on and upset many of its key 
opponents, such as Bentley, Pace 
and AIC. 

Coach Donnelly says that 
every team in the league will be a 
key and competitive opponent. 

“Our league is so good that 
anything and everything can and 
will happen on any given day,” 
Donnelly said. 

The senior captain offered 
her take on this year’s squad. 

“We are very young and 
scrappy with so much depth at 
our guards position, we plan to 
push the ball and run hard,” 
LeFebvre said. 
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Conversation with an Olympian 


An interview with w 


By Greg Smith 
Sports Editor 


The expectations that rest on 
world-class skier Bode Miller’s 
shoulders are higher than many 
of the mountains he races down. 
The Franconia, N.H., native and 
Olympian is the hottest alpine 
skier in the world, and he has 
become an international celebri- 
ty. 

With all the pressure, Miller 
might be expected to be tense and 
uptight as he begins the 2002-03 
FIS World Cup, but he is the 
exact opposite. The man who is 
known for his daredevil risk-tak- 
ing on the slopes was cool and 
confident when I spoke to him in 
late October, before the first race 
of the season. 

I was fortunate to be able to 
participate in the teleconference 
with Miller. Here are the 
excerpts from the conversation I 
had with Bode while he was in 
Soelden, Austria, the day before 
the first race. 


Greg Smith: How are you doing 
at this point in the year, com- 
pared to last? 


Bode Miller: I had a good sum- 
mer working on improving my 
strength and form. This year I 
can make improvements and 
complete specific training for 
what it takes to win World Cup 
events. I was able to get up to 
altitude early and find out how 
everything is running. There is 
not a lot that is different than last 
year. I hope to get a better start 
position this year, and off-the- 
mountain stuff is more important. 
The World Championship is my 
focus, but right now I’m trying to 
nail down equipment and be 
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All photos courtesy of Eric Larson 


Bode Miller cracks a smile after competing in the Salt Lake City 
Olympics. Miller is now competing in the FIS World Cup. 


ready to race when the gun goes 
off. I hope that the team and 
myself will be able to separate 
ourselves from the rest of the rac- 
ers. 


GS: How does the American 
team look this year? 


Miller: The U.S. squad has been 
training hard and is in really good 
shape. The new equipment and 
strength programs that the team 
is using should be nice. The team 
is feeding off the success that I 
brought last year.. The younger 
guys have helped light the fire 
under the asses of the rest of 
team. 


GS: How are the conditions in 
Soelden? 


Miller: They are difficult. I’ve 
been qualifying with the 
Austrians, and the course took a 
beating. It never hardened up, 


Bode Miller completes a run at the 2002 Salt Lake City Olympics. 
Miller won two silver medals at the competition. 


Height: 6'2” 

Weight: 210 Ibs. 

Sport: Alpine skiing 

Events: Slalom, Giant Slalom 
and Combined (downhill and 
slalom). 

Birthdate: Oct. 12, 1977 
Birthplace: Easton, N.H. 


Profile of Bode Miller 


Residence: Franconia, N.H. 


History: Former high school 
state champion and an avid 
soccer player. One of a few 
alumni from Carrabassett 
Valley Academy (Maine) on 
the U.S. National 


and the solid consistent snow is 
not there. It has been really 
sunny, but these are not the best 
snow conditions. I would like to 
see them scrape down to the gla- 
cial snow, which is about two feet 
down. 


GS: Describe the Olympics in 
Salt Lake City where you won 
two silver medals. 


Miller: It was a great experi- 
ence. My whole family was 
there. It was a unique opportuni- 
ty. Everyone put so much 
emphasis on it, but I tried to pre- 
pare like it was a regular race. It 
was challenging to separate the 
fired-up emotions from racing. I 
tried to keep focus on the situa- 
tion, without letting everyone 
else encroach on me. It was dis- 
appointing not to get a gold, but I 
raced effectively and put down 
some good performances. 


Miller finished fifth in the 
season-opening World Cup GS, 
which was held the next day. 

The FIS World Cup comes to 
Park City, Utah, this weekend. 
Miller just had surgery on his left 
knee to clean it out, and he might 
be out for two or three weeks. 

When Miller does return, the 
world can be assured that he will 
race hard. The most difficult task 
might be dealing with the pres- 
sures of being famous, but just 
like skiing a challenging course, 
Miller shows no signs of backing 
down from that. 


Ski and Snowboard Team. 
Raised in the forests of New 
Hampshire without electricity 
or running water. Revolution- 
ized the skiing industry when 
he started to use the “hour - 
glass” shaped skis. 





Our Barn? 
The friendliest fans in the NE-10 


I felt like Bruce Springsteen 
the other day. In another insom- 
niatic rant to myself, I remem- 
bered the “glory days” of high 
school hockey. As a freshman in 
high school, Iplayed in the 
championship game of our annu- 
al winter carnival tournament. 

However, 
it wasn’t scor- 
ing the win- 
ning goal or 
making an 
incredible hit 
that I remem- 
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remember Guest 
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because, well, 

they never 


actually happened. But what I 
did remember was the fans. 

Our home rink had a seating 
capacity of 3,500 people. It had 
been a long time since Lake 
Placid and Saranac Lake met in 
the finals of this tournament, so 
somehow, two _ insignificant 
teams from two Podunk towns 
managed to fill the stadium to the 
capacity. 

I have never played in or 
seen an athletic competition with 
so much energy, pride and spirit 
from the fans. 

I arrived at St. Michael’s, 
expecting every home basketball 
and hockey game to be just like 
that. I envisioned 2,000 drunken 
fans cheering, jeering and mak- 
ing asses of not only themselves, 
but our opponents at each home 
game. fF couldn’t wait to be one 
of those asses. 

Then I went to my first bas- 
ketball game here. It reminded 
me more of “The Antiques 
Roadshow” than of a college ball 
game. 

Dunks were celebrated with 
golf claps. A blocked shot gen- 
erated the same enthusiasm as a 
celebrity boxing match between 
Richard Simmons and the Dell 
guy would. Actually, I would 
probably watch that, but you get 
my point. I hate that Dell guy. 
But I digress. 

Where is the energy? What 
do we need to do to make the 
Ross Sports Center or Cairns 
Arena a little less Martha Stewart 
and a little more Tony Soprano? 

Maybe we need a tradition. 

While the opposing team is 
being introduced at a Syracuse 
University basketball game, 
40,000 fans dressed in orange 
turn around and violently shake 
newspapers. From the first 
moment, that place is unfriendly. 
At Ross, we sometimes give a 
polite clap for the opposing team. 
Maybe we should all wear 
sweater-vests. That would be a 
nice touch. 

At Middlebury College, a 
goal by the opposing team will 
not send the crowd into a stunned 
silence, instead the students 
chant “SAT scores, SAT scores” 
while the other team tries to cele- 
brate its goal. Some might call 
this bad sportsmanship, but the 
panel of experts known as "the 
others" might call it witty. 


Our only tradition seems to 
be the annoying habit of always 
putting a “K” in front of every 
spelling of the word “night” on 
campus. There’s an idea. Maybe 
we could call Ross “The Knight 
Court.” Markie Post could be 
there to christen the hardwood. 

If not more tradition, per- 
haps we need a well-established 
rival. Bentley is kind of our 
rival, but then again, so are 
Stonehill and Bryant. It just 
depends on what sport you play, 
or which professor you talk to. 

Even though we rarely com- 
pete against it, I think we should 
officially name Williams College 
our rival. This is based on two 
simple facts: Their colors are 
also purple and gold, and they 
have a mascot even more random 
than our own: The Eph, or 
Purple Cow of Williams. Now 
there’s something that needs to 
be ripped on. We may lose to 
them in every sport, but at the 
end of the day, they’ ll still be the 
Purple Cows. 

We could also just name 
Assumption our rival. There 
could be an official ceremony: It 
would be emceed by Dana 
vanderHeyden and feature the St. 
Michael’s cheerleaders. That 
way, everyone would at least 
know who our rival actually is. 

Assumption is a good fit. 
We beat them in pretty much — 
every sport except for men’s ten- 
nis. But who cares about men's 
tennis, anyway? Do you even 
know anyone who plays men’s 
tennis? 

The GAME House estab- 
lished itself this year to promote 
more attendance and pride in our 
athletic teams. However, eight 
guys can only do so much. If no 
one attends the events, or the 
attendees lack energy, Cairns 
Arena will remain about as 
intimidating as Gandhi on 
Valium. 

This isn’t to say that I am 
advocating bad sportsmanship or 
offensive actions toward our 
opposing teams. I fully support 
getting behind our own players 
before we start going after any- 
one else. We don’t need anyone 
ejected from games or our teams’ 
being penalized because of the 
actions of our fans. 

But we do need a few row- 
dies. Every school needs that 
one guy whose actions at the 
home games might indicate that 
he has an extra chromosome, or a 
guy who eats a live goldfish 
every time the puck hits the 
twine, as is the tradition at 
Michigan State. 

St. Michael’s is a great 
place. We are surrounded by 
great people in a supportive envi- 
ronment. There isn’t much I 
would change about the college. 
Any Saturday night in the 200s 
will prove there is no lack of 
energy or idiocy on campus, so 
the ingredients are there for some 
great fans. Let’s get out there 
and support our teams — even 
men’s tennis. 
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Athlete of the Week: 
Jeff Hechenbleikner, Swimming 


Senior 
Psychology 


Home: Reading, Mass. 


High school: Reading 
Memorial High School. 


Started swimming: Ona 
_ summer club team when I 
was 7. 






. Why SMC: I liked the 
campus, location and size. 


: Best SMC memory: 
_ Breaking the school’s 200 
freestyle relay record at 








the New England’s my 
sophomore year. 


In your free time: I watch 
too much TV. . 


Plans for after 
graduation: Good ques- 
tion. Your guess is as good 
as mine. 


Favorite movie: 
“Apocalypse Now.” 


Favorite TV show: “The 
Simpsons.” 


Favorite food: Potatoes 
and potato — related prod- 
ucts, 


Favorite Band: Led 


Zeppelin. 


Women’s hockey starts second season 


Team hopes more players will result in more wins 


By Christine Johnson 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s women’s 
_ ice hockey team enters its second 
season aS a varsity sport with 
more strength and experience, 
but most important, more play- 
ers. 

The incoming first-year class 
of eight new players provides the 
‘depth needed to make this team 
more successful. These players 
bring experience to the program, 
and the team has high expecta- 
tions that it will help lead to a 
winning season. 

Senior goalie Sarah 
MacConnell showed confidence 
in the new players. 

“Our weakness from last 
year, being our lack of 
players,should be compensated 
for by our freshman class,” 
MacConnell said. 

Last year, the team did not 
have enough players to substitute 
when players grew tired, making 
it difficult to play hard the entire 
game. 

“Last year, we'd hold our 
ground for the most part until 
halfway through the second peri- 
od, and then we seemed to just 
tire out because of how many 
players we had, compared to the 
opposing team of 26 players,” 
MacConnell said. 

The Lady Knights will com- 
pete for their second year in the 


‘The team has been 
very welcoming and 
friendly. That has 
helped our team 
work and stay 
together.’ 


Michelle Miaskiewicz ’06 


ECAC East League against teams 
like RPI, Manhattanville and 
MIT. The team is looking for- 
ward to the games against Salve 
Regina College and New 
England College. 

Sophomore Kate Talbot is 
waiting for a chance to beat these 
teams the second time around. 

“Big games will be against 
Salve Regina and New England 
College because we played close 
games against them last year, so 
having more players and better 
experience this year, we should 
do better against them,” Talbot 
said. 

Team bonding began for the 
women before the season opened, 
as they woke up five days a week 
at 6:30 a.m. to do dry-land events 
like running the stairs in Ross 
Sports Center. Preseason includ- 
ed lifting three days a week and 
one day on the ice. 

First-year student Michelle 
Miaskiewicz knows the hard 


Women's Ice Hockey 
First five games 


Opponent 


Utica College 


RPI 
RPI 


Sacred Heart 
_ Sacred Heart 


Site 


S. Burlington 
Troy, N.Y. 

Troy, N.Y. 
Fairfield, Conn. 
Fairfield, Conn. 


work it takes to play at this level. 
“It is hard and a lot more 
physical than what I am used to,” 
Miaskiewicz said. “The team has 
been very welcoming and friend- 
ly. That has helped our team 
work and stay together.” 
Preseason began about two 


‘weeks into school and continued — 


until the regular season began 
Oct. 15. The team now practices 
six days a week for two hours at 
Cairns Arena in South Burlington 
at either 6:30 or 9:30 p.m. 

The Lady Knights have 
played only one game so far, los- 
ing to Utica College, 13-0. They 
will open the season in the ECAC 
East against RPI on Nov. 22. The 
next home game is Dec. 6. 

It is a new season for the 
women’s ice hockey team with 
many new faces and hopes of 
new results. 

“Coach has done a great job 
of recruiting and building up this 
program,” MacConnell said. We 
should be extraordinarily com- 
petitive and strong with the fresh- 
men along, with the returning 
sophomores, juniors and seniors. 
That is why I am really excited 
about this year, in large part due 
to our freshman class. They have 
such great attitudes and work 
ethic.” 
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emembering friends 





Two shared love for adventure, outdoors 


Rob Carr and Jake Shumway 
could have been anyone... They 
were two teenagers who loved 
sports, being active and being 
outdoors: They were the kind of 
happy-go-lucky kids that every- 
one wanted to have as. friends. 
Their enthusiasm for life was 
highly contagious. Rob and Jake 
were two guys’ { pest 
I was fortunate 
to know and 
spend time 
with. I am a 
better person 
because of 





them. 
Rob and eairh 
Jake would be Faicen 


getting ready 

for the end of 

the semester and the upcoming 
winter, just like all of us, had they 
not been killed in a tragic acci- 
dent on March 18, 2000. 

The accident happened at 
Stratton Mountain Ski Resort in 
Vermont., The two died when a 
snow cave they had dug to sleep 
in, on the eve of a snowboard 
meet they had planned to attend, 
collapsed on them while they 
were in sleeping bags. Friends 
who had planned to meet up with 
them found their bodies the next 
morning. 

Sleeping in a self-built snow 
cave might sound ridiculous to 
the average outdoorsman, but 
Rob and Jake were different. 
They knew what they were doing. 

Rob, only 18 at the time, was 
incredibly active. He was attend- 
ing Plymouth State College in 
Plymouth, N.H. In high school, 
he was always snowboarding, 
skiing, skateboarding or rifling 
shots into the net as a member of 
the varsity soccer team. I had the 
pleasure of playing soccer with 
Rob, and he was one of the best 
team players I’ve ever met. 

Jake didn’t participate in var- 
sity athletics, but he was just as 
active. During high school, he 
could be found snowboarding on 
the slopes or in the woods. That 
was where Jake was most com- 
fortable. At the time of his death, 
he was midway through his first 
year at the University of New 


Quote of the Week 






Rob and Jake were 
two guys I was 
fortunate to know 
and spend time with. 
I am a better person 
because of them. 


Hampshire. He was participating 
in the school’s wilderness pro- 
gram and exploring the habitat 
around him. 

Rob and Jake were always 
together, even though they went 
to different colleges. Their love 
of adventure, nature and an 
incredible friendship is what most 
people who knew them will 
remember. The baggy pants, 


- homemade ramps and skater 


lingo are now gone. 

Their deaths affected an 
entire community. Hundreds of 
friends’ and family members 
turned out to celebrate their lives. 
Pictures of the two of them hik- 
ing, playing sports and hanging 
out together decorated the church. 
It was a celebration of life. Two 
young men who had seen and 
done so much, but deserved a 
chance to accomplish so much 
more, were gone. 

A fund in their names was 
created, and a skate park was 
built through the money it raised. 
Now everyone is able to enjoy the 
sport they loved so much. The 
Carr-Shumway Memorial 
Triathlon celebrated its inaugural 
running this summer, and a schol- 
arship for summer camps has 
been created to honor them as 
well. 

Those who knew Rob and 
Jake will never forget them. 
When I spend time outside, I can- 
not help but think about them. 

Snow now covers the state, 
and I encourage you to get out- 
doors. Go run, ski, ride, snow- 
shoe or climb. Throw a football 
around or go sledding. Get out 
and enjoy yourself. Celebrate 
every day of your life. Have a 
wonderful time with nature, just 
like my friends Rob and Jake 
always did. 


“T’ve been able to play with those guys and hold my own. I think 
basketball is about confidence. You go out there and see all the 
people and miss one shot, and you lose your confidence. But 
when you look at the franchise players, they miss a shot and 
they keep on playing. The confidence I have on the stage with 


my music really helps me now.” 


- Rapper Master P, who is pursuing his dream of making the 


NBA. 
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Sports 








Scoreboard .- 


Swimming 

11/17 SMC men 5th/7 
teams. SMC women 4th/8 
teams. 


11/20 at Norwich, 4 p.m. 


Men’s Basketball 
11/22 Doc Jacobs 
Thanksgiving Classic vs. 
Caldwell, 7:30 p.m. 


Women’s Basketball 
11/23 Radisson Tip-Off 
Tournament vs. Roberts 
Wesleyan, 6 p.m. 


Men’s Hockey 

11/22 vs. Tufts University 
at South Burlington, 

7 p.m. 


Women’s Hockey 
11/22 at RPI, Troy, N.Y., 
7 p.m. 


For up-to-date 
scores, call the SMC 
sports hot line 


(802) 654-2SMC 





Men’s basketball shoots for the playoffs 


Team looks to rebound from last season's 11-16 record 


By Jean-Luc Ladouceur 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s men’s bas- 
ketball team begins this season 
with hopes of winning the 
Northeast-10 Championship for 
the second time in the past three 
years. 

With the return of junior 
Jared Chandler to the lineup and 
a solid group of players from last 
year’s squad, that goal could 
become a reality. 

The team is also hoping to 
show it is better than last year’s 
11-16 record and the seventh- 
place ranking it was given in the 
NE-10 preseason poll. 

Coach Tom-O’Shea said the 
return of Chandler, the 2000 NE- 
10 Rookie of the Year, will make 
a big difference. 

“Whenever you have some- 
one with all-league ability, it’s 
going to impact your team in a 
positive way,” O’Shea said. 

Senior captain Adam 
Johnson returns for his final sea- 
son, and O’Shea expects him to 
provide the team with leadership 
on and off of the court. Johnson 
will not be asked to carry the 
entire load. 

Junior Delbert Randall and 
Ben Smith make up the rest of the 
frontcourt, and both look to 
improve on their 12 points and 
six rebounds per game. The team 
is going to rely heavily on the big 
men on both ends of the court. 

“We’re a lot better than we 
were last year, and a lot deeper,” 
Randall said. 

One player who adds depth 
to the squad is sophomore Eric 
Swiezynski. Last season he aver- 
aged nine points a game. He is 





Women’s Basketball preview inside 





Photo by Luke Hudak 


Senior Jes Hambley takes a shot at a women’s basketball practice. 
The women start the season at the Radisson Tip-Off Classic this 
weekend, against Roberts Wesleyan and East Stroudsburg. 








Knights vs. the 
Catamounts | 


In what promises to 
be a special game, St. 
Michael's will take on the 
University of Vermont on 
Dec. 22. The cross-town 
rivalry should draw a 
large crowd at Vermont's 
Patrick Gym. — 

The Catamounts 
-were picked to finish sec- 
ond by the America East 
coaches in the confer- — 
ence’s preseason poll. 


one of the most versatile players 
on the team and gives it many 
more options to choose from, 
O’Shea said. 

O’Shea expects that first- 
year student Mike Keating will 
develop into a steady post-player. 
Keating comes to St. Michael’s 
from St. Paul, Minn., where he 
was the runner-up for Minnesota 
Player of the Year. 

O’Shea_also said the first 
year class is going to contribute 
on the court. 

“All four freshman are going 
to get a chance to play,” O’Shea 
said. 

The St. Michael’s backcourt 
is a mix of tested veterans and the 
newcomers that O’Shea said will 
see action. Senior Will Witcher 
will accompany Chandler, with 
junior Justin Tardio and sopho- 
more Mike Buxton seeing some 
time coming off the bench. 
O’Shea will call upon first-year 
students Chase Graves, Aaron 
Spaulding and B.J. Robertson to 
help run the offense. 

The Knights open the season 
Nov. 22 in the Doc Jacobs 
Thanksgiving Classic at home 
against Caldwell, and finish the 
tournament the next day against 
Concordia. 

O’Shea said there is so much 
parity in the league that predict- 
ing a final record is tough. This 
year the team will play every NE- 
10 opponent it played last year 
twice. 

The most challenging 
match-ups should come against 
Assumption, Southern 





Photo by Luke Hudak 


Junior Ben Smith goes up for a rebound in an 89-86 loss to the Upstate 
AAU All-Stars on Nov. 12, at the Ross Sports Center. The men’s team 
hosts the Doc Jacobs Thanksgiving Classic this weekend. 





Photo by Luke Hudak 


Homes student Chase Graves makes a pass, during the Knights’ 
game against the AAU All-Stars. Grayes joins the team after a year of 
prep school at the Storm King School in Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Connecticut State and Bentley. 

The Knights’ have to play 
these squads once at home and 
once on the road. 

Randall said he is confident 
in the team’s ability to win the 
championship. 

O’Shea shares that hope, but 
has different immediate expecta- 


tions. 

“T expect that we'll play hard 
every night,” O’Shea said. 

If the team is able to do that, 
it ‘may surprise a lot of people. 
The NE-10 playoffs begin on 
March 1. Do not be surprised if 
St. Michael’s is there. 


2002-03 Men’s Basketball Roster . 


Name 


Adam Johnson 


Will Witcher 


Jared Chandler : Jr. 
Delbert Randall Jr. 


Ben Smith 


Justin Tardio 
Eric Swiezynski So. 
Michael Buxton So. 


Kyle Dietrich 

Chase Graves 
Michael Keating Fr. 
BJ Robertson 
Aaron Spaulding Pree 


Class 


Sr. 
Sr 


2) 


Jr. 
Sr. 


So. 
Fr. 


Fr. 
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